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CHARLTON PROMISES 
MUSIGAL SENSATION 


ANNOUNCES ENGAGEMENT OF ‘ EX- 
TRAORDINARY GENIUS’’ OF 
UNKNOWN IDENTITY. 


Refuses to Divulge Name, but Admits Artiste 
Will Cause ‘‘Biggest Pianistic Surprise in 
Fifteen Years.’’ 

Loudon G. Charlton, the noted manager, 
has engaged a noted pianiste for an Amer- 
ican tour. Mr. Charlton is willing to ad- 
mit this much and the fact that the pian 
“extraordinary 


iste in question is an 


genius,” but he has positively declined to 
reveal her identity, as yet. 

The coming of a great pianiste has been 
a matter of gossip in New York musical 
circles for sime time, but inquiry at the 
offices of various piano houses revealed 
absolutely nothing, save that the names 
of three or four eminent pianistes have 
been mentioned as possibilities. So Musi- 
cAL AMERICA cabled to three of them, and 
from two received positive denials, and 
from the third a rather evasive answer. 

When questioned upon the matter, Mr. 
Charlton asked that the matter be kept 
quiet for a couple of weeks, but when as 
sured that such a course could not be pur- 
sued, he said: 

“It is true that I landed an extra- 
ordinary artiste just before I sailed for 
home, but it is also true that I do not pro- 
pose to handle this artiste in the usual 
manner, because if I affirmed or published 
what I know to be facts regarding this ar- 
tiste, all those who know me—and in fact, 
everbody else—would be inclined to take 
my assertions with a grain of salt. Aside 
from that, I think it unnecessary to make 
any strong assertions as to the ability of 
the artiste in question, to whom I intend 
to leave the matter of exploitation of abil- 
ity. I will say, though, that the attrac- 
tion is very much out of the ordinary, 
and that in my opinion the musical public 
will have the biggest surprise it has had 
in more than fifteen years.” 


KUBELIK’S TOUR 
NOW ABANDONED 


All Dates for Projected Tournee Can- 
celled by His Former 
Manager. 

Jan Kubelik will not tour the United 
States next season. MusitcAL AMERICA, 
which publisheJ the violinist’s disagreement 
manager, Hugo Gorlitz, ex- 








with his 
clusively, can now announce positively that 
all of Kubelik’s dates have been cancelled, 
and that no other American manager will 
take Mr. Gorlitz’s place. 

There is some probability that the west- 
ern dates will be filled by Henri Ern, the 
great Swiss violinist, who is making a 
concert tour under the management of 
Burton Collver, of Detroit 





Recovering from Operation. 

The son of M. Gerard-Thiers, well 
known to musicians, is convalescent from 
an operation for appendicitis performed 
on him recently at Roosevelt Hospital 
New York city. Heisat Chappaqua, N. Y., 
it his father’s summer home, regain 
ing strength and health. 
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JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


The Famous Band Leader, from a Photograph taken in St. Petersburg 


FROM COLLIERY TO OPERA. 


Gifted English Barytone Worked in Coal 
Pit Until Recently. 

Lonpon, Aug. 13.—An illustration of the 
power of energetic perserverance is af 
forded by the career of Lewys James, the 
gifted young barytone of the Moody Man 
ners Grand Opera Company, who made a 
conspicuous success by his interpretation 
of the title rdle in Tschaikowsky’s “Eugen 
Onegin” in Sheffield. 

He was born in South Wales and as a 
boy of twelve worked in a coal pit. After 
singing in local concerts he was advised, 
when sixteen, to have his voice trained. 
For two years thereafter he studied with 
Clara Novello Davies, during which time 
he continued to work in the pit. When 
the Carl Rosa Company invited Cardiff 
he sang for the director and was im 
mediately engaged for three years, after 
which he joined Mr. Manner’s Company. 





Caruso Buys a Villa. 

LAKE Como, Iraty, Aug. 14.—Caruso has 
bought one of the finest villas on Lake 
Como from his American earnings, at a 
price, which, while not known is said to 
be very large. 


Entered at the Post Office at New York 


(see page 4). 


HAMMERSTEIN GETS “ZAZA.” 


Will Produce Opera at The Manhattan 
Next Season. 

Oscar Hammerstein has obtained the 
American rights of Leoncavallo’s opera, 
“Zaza,” based upon the play of that 
name, and will probably produce it at 
the Manhattan Opera House next season. 

He has also under consideration the 
same composer’s “La Boheme,” which in 
Germany is considered even better than 
Puccini’s opera of that name. 

Engage a Leipsic Pianiste. 

LA GRANGE, GA., Aug. 15.—Rosa Miiller, 

noted teacher of the piano in Leipsic, 
has been engaged to head the piano de- 
partment of the Female College in this 

y, and has left Germany on her way to 
this country. 





Hugo Heermann Sails. 

Hugo Heermann, the noted violinist, 
who has been appointed : ante the 
no Ni [ appoints a member otf the 
faculty of the Chicago College of Music, 
sailed from Bremen on the Prinzess 
Irene, on August 16, and is expected in 
this city next Thursday. 


.N. Y., as Matter of the Second Class 


$1.00 per Year 
Five cents per copy 


HAMMERSTEIN LOSES 
LUISE TETRAZZINI 


COLORATURE SOPRANO’S DEMANDS 
TOO MUCH FOR AMERICAN 
IMPRESARIO. 


Asked Exclusive Roles, $1,000 a Night and En- 
gagement for Tenor Friend—Is ‘‘Let Down 
Easy.’’ 

Mr. Hammerstein has probably lost one 
of his prima donnas, Mme. Luise Tetraz 
zini, and thereby hangs a tale. 

Mme. Tetrazzini, who is considered one 
of the world’s greatest colorature  so- 
pranos, has a very good opinion of her 
abilities and of her value as an operatic 
drawing card. When Mr. Hammerstein 
was abroad last spring, he made overtures 
to her, and for a_ time it looked 
as though a contract would be signed 
sealed and delivered Then came 
a_ hitch. Mme. Tetrazzini wanted the 
earth, moon and_ stars, with the milky 
way thrown in for good measure. In a 
previous season, she had broken a con 
tract with Conried, and Mr. Hammerstein, 
knowing of this, was wary. 

The singer was willing to come to the 
United States—where she had made an ar- 
tistic success and financial failure as the 
head of her own company, during a tour 
of Mexico and the far West—but she 
asked $1,000 a night; the exclusive use of 
certain roles, and demanded the engage- 
ment of a tenor friend of hers. Mr. 
Hammerstein, who knew that she was 
singing in Italy for less a week than she 
demanded here for a night, played the 
diplomat and told her how sorry he was 
that he had already made a contract with 
Mme. Melba by which she controlled the 
artistic destinies of the new Manhattan 
Opera House. Incidentally it may be 
mentioned that Mr. Hammerstein is a 
great joker, and that he was letting Mme. 
Tetrazzini “down easy.” 

In anticipation of a final break between 
him and the prima donna, Mr. Hammer 
stein engaged Amalia Pinkert, known as 
the “Italian Sembrich,” and it is she who 
will share the lyric soprano réles with 


Mme. Melba. 


MLLE. PARKINA TO 
SING IN WORCESTER 


American Soprano Selected for the Great 
Festival Next 
October. 

Word has just been received that Eliza 
beth Parkina, the American singer who 
has made such a_ sensational 
abroad, has been engaged as the soprano 
by the Worcester Festival Association for 
its festival next October. She will share 
the first soprano parts with Louise 
Ormsby, whose fellow pupil she was in 
Paris, under Mme. Marchesi 

Mile. Parkina’s selection for the Wor 
cester Festival is a signal honor conferred 
upon an artiste, who, despite her European 
reputation, 1s a comparative newcomer in 


her native land. 


success 


After her appearances at Worcester, 
Ville. Parkina will make an extended tour 
of the United States under S. Kronberg, 
going as far west as California. . 


David Bispham Returns. 
David Bispham, the noted barytone, re 


turned from a European trip last Satter- 
day on the Kats rin Au uste Vi forida,. 
He will probably be heard in his opera, 

[he Vicar of the Wakefield,” music by 
Liza Lehmann, early in the year. 
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ALBANY PROUD. OF 
ALBANI'S TEACHER 


DR. DU MOUCHEL’S GREAT SERVICES 
TO MUSIC IN NEW YORK’S 
CAPITAL. 





Studied under Noted Teachers Abroad and is An 
Organist and Composer of Note. 

ArpAny, Aug. 13—Madame _ Albani’s 
recent triumphs in Canada gives Albani- 
ans just pride in the famous singer who 
made her début in this city and in her 
early instructor, Dr, Leandre Arthur Du 
Mouchel, composer and for the last thirty 





L. A. DU MOUCHEL 


years organist of the Cathedral of the 
Immaculate Conception of Albany. 
Dr. Du Mouchel was graduated from 


Rigaud College in 1859 and then travelled 
abroad where he studied for three years 
under the ablest musicians in Europe. His 
piano studies were pursued under Ignace 
Moscheles; the organ under Paperitz and 
Hofner; harmony and composition under 


Ernst Richter and Dr. Oscar Paul, and 
instrumentation under Carl Reinecke. 
He has been organist of St. Paul’s 


Church, Oswego, and later professor of the 
Sacred Heart Convent at Rochester. He 
has composed several masses, one of which 
was given upon the beginning of his 
thirtieth year as organist of the Cathedral 
in this city, and another upon the occasion 
of the twentieth anniversary of the conse- 
cration of the late Bishop McNierny. His 
most important compositions are a grand 
mass in D, a short mass in F major, and 
a complete vesper service. 


WANTED, PIANIST 


Elegant opportunity for a pianist 
and teacher to become associated 
with a prominent Vocal Teacher; 
well established in the South. 

Address with full particulars 


F. H. J. 
829 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


GRAND CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
352 Central Park West, Cor. 95th Street 
THE ONLY MUSIC SCHOOL 


EMPOWERED BY ACT OF LEGISLATURE TO CONFER 


The Regular University Degrees 


Superior instruction in all branches of vocal and 
instrumental music and all musical sciences. OPEN 


EVENINGS. 
- DR. BE. EBERHARD, President 


Eleanor Everest Freer 


NEW COMPOSITIONS 


Pronounced by authorities as being the very best 
recent contributions to modern musical literature. 


WM. A. KAUN MUSIC CO., “wis 





M. Louise Mundell 
“Ye TURNER-MALEY 





MUSICAL 

SEVEILHAC GOES 
TO THE MANHATTAN 
French ae TP for The 


Operatic Season by 
Hammerstein. 


Oscar Hammerstein has engaged Eugéne 
Seveilhac, a French barytone to alternate 
with Jean Renaud in the French and 
Italian repertoire. M. Seveilhac, who is 
now 40, is a member of the opera com- 
pany at the Théatre de la Monnaie in Brus- 
sels and has sung for the last four seasons 
at Covent Garden the leading barytone 
roles in the French operas. He 1s a native 
of France. ; 
Mr. Hammerstein had been in negotia- 
tion with the singer fgr some time, but 
did not definitely engage him by cable 
until yesterday. Then Mr. Hammerstein 
received a letter from Mme. Donalda, the 
lyric soprano, whom he engaged two weeks 
ago. Mme. Donalda, a young Canadian, 
is also in the company of the Théatre de la 
Monnaie. She confided to Mr. Hammer- 
stein in the letter that she had become 
the wife of M. Seveilhac shortly after she 
had signed her contract to come to this 
country. p 

“I suppose I could have called off her 
contract by law,” Mr. Hammerstein_ said, 
“but I’m too anxious to have her. So in- 
stead of saying anything about the mar- 
riage 1 settled the engagement of her hus- 
band by cable. I’m not the man to separate 
two loving hearts. Besides, | need an extra 
French barytone, and this is just the one 1 
wanted. Mme. Melba wrote me that with 
Mme. Donalda and M. Seveilhac I would 
have an invincible ensemble. I guess I 
must have it now.” 

The box office and foyer of the Man- 
hattan Opera House will be opened to the 
public by the middle of September. 


ALEX. S. THOMPSON 
SINGS AND LECTURES 


Instructor at West Virginia University 
Music School Gives Successful 
Recital. 


MorcGAntown, W. Va., Aug. 13.—One of 
the most enjoyable lecture recitals of the 
summer session of the West Virginia Uni- 
versity School of Music was that given by 





Alexander S. Thompson, who contributed 
an ably conceived and illuminative address 


on “Song Forms,” and a well-contrasted 
programme to illustrate his remarks. 

Mr. Thompson possesses a barytone ot 
power and wide compass, warm and reson- 
ant in quality. His versatility of style was 
demonstrated in his appropriate treatment 
of a widely varying list of songs, which in- 
cluded Schumann’s “Wenn ich in deine 
Augen seh,” “Mondnacht” and “Die beiden 
Grenadiere,” Schubert’s “Der Erlkénig,” 
Wagner’s “O du, mein holder Abendstern” 
from “Tannhauser,’” Mendelssohn’s aria, 
“O God, have mercy,” from “St. Paul,” 
Fisher’s “Under the Rose” and his own 
dainty morsel, “Sweetheart, Come and Sing 
to Me.” His renderings of “Der Erlkonig” 
and the ever-impressive “Die beiden Grena- 
diere” were especially effective. 

John Porter Lawrence, of Washington, 
played the accompaniments most artist- 
ically, and Anton Kaspar, also of Wash 
ington added to the effectiveness of the 
Wagner aria with his violin obbligato. 





Newport Hears Gifted Pianiste. 


Newport, R. I., Aug. 13—Ethel Tozier, 
a pupil of Marie Von Unschuld, gave a 
piano recital on Friday evening of last 
week in which she proved herself an apt 
and worthy pupil of her excellent teacher. 
Her programme included Beethoven's “So 
nata Appassionata,”’ a Chopin group and 
Liszt’s Polonaise im E major, her spirited 
rendering of the _ last-mentioned being 
worthy of special mention Miss Gosling 
contributed Nevin’s “’Twas April” and “A 
Spring Morning” by Mendelssohn. 
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Mastication Versus Music ! 


One of the most remarkable of modern 
developments in the social life of London 
is the mania that has arisen for music as 
an accompaniment to meals. Of course, 
the fashion dates not from yesterday, says 
a writer in the “Daily Telegraph.” For a 
good many years now certain well-known 
restaurants have encouraged a taste in this 
direction, and their habitués look, as a mat 
ter of course, for the strains of the latest 
waltz and the newest and most insistent 
“cake-walk” as an agreeable aid to diges- 
tion. But the fever has spread—and is 
spreading. No craze was ever more con- 
tagious. At first it was music—of sorts— 
during dinner. Sometimes the music was 
better than the dinner. But that is another 
story. Then, from music during dinner, 
we reached the next step, and were treated 
to music during lunch. Obviously the per- 
son who exacted music at lunch and music 
at dinner would not rest content with that. 
And so, in due course, we went one bet- 
ter, and obtained an extra dose of music— 
during supper. By this time the restau- 
rateur, for his part, had done everything 
possible to meet the melomaniac’s needs. 
It was left to others, accordingly, to spread 
the fashion in fresh directions. And so 
it came about that the West End evolved a 
taste for music and muffins, and all, or 
nearly all the up-to-date tea shops added 
to their indigenous attractions the delights 
of a small string band. 

This revolution having been successfully 
effected, it might have been thought that 

“there was no room left for further de- 
Velopments. Anybody of that opinion, 
“however, was mistaken. Formerly the res- 
taurant which gave its patrons musical 
comedy selections with lunch, musical com- 
edy selections with dinner, and musical 


comedy selections with supper was consid- 
ered to have done its duty and answered 
all the requirements of the case. Now, 
however, modern enterprise, stimulated by 
ever-increasing competition, has extended 
its scope in this direction. A band is all 
very well in its way, of course, and as a 
soothing accompaniment to a_ well-served 
dinner the strains of a langourous waltz or 
an operatic excerpt still meet with popular 
acceptance. But now, apparently, some- 
thing more is demanded than the compara- 
tively old-fashioned delights of music of 
this particular order. 

The latest thing, accordingly, in restau- 
rant music is the vocal concert. The small 
string orchestra no longer suffices, although 
it continues to hold its own in many favor 
ite resorts. In others, however, the gentle 
cult of the ballad is being sedulously en- 
couraged, and you eat your dinner or your 
supper, as the case may be, to the music 
of “sentiment.” Two or three, or more 
singers are there to minister in turn to 
your enjoyment, and no extra charge is 
made for their services. In some of the 
establishments where entertainments of this 
kind are now provided, the accompanist— 
when he is not accompanying—“obliges” on 
his Own account with a piano solo, and 
there is no denying that a Chopin noc- 
turne, even indifferently played, is a sed- 


ative that mixes quite pleasantly with one’s 


coffee and liquor. 

Perhaps in time every well-appointed 
restaurant will have its own Richter, and 
nothing but symphonies and concertos— 
which Charles Lamb, one remembers, 
deemed “insufferable’—will be tolerated 
during dinner and supper. And, after that 

the millennium! 


ot®® Lilli Lehmann’s High Ideals 


“Adl the applause in the world cannot 
repay me for the sacrifices I have made for 
art, and no applause in the world is able 
to beguile me from the dissatisfaction I feel 
over, ‘the failure of a single tone or at- 
tempted expression,” says Lilli Lehmann 
in Ofe of the chapters of her finely con- 

yteived book, “How to Sing.” 

de- 
mand the greatest things of myself, is, to 
be sure, good enough for many others. | 
am, however, not of their opinion. In any 
matter relating to art, Bx the best is 
good enough tor any public. If the pub- 
lic is uncultivated, one must make it know 
the best, must educate it, must teach it to 
understand the best. A naive understand- 
ing is often most strongly exhibited by the 
uncultivated—that is, the unspoiled—pub- 
lic, and often is worth more than any cul- 
tivation. The cultivated public should be 
willing to accept only the best; it should 
ruthlessly condemn the bad and the medi- 
ocre. 

“It is the artist’s task, through offering 
his best and most carefully prepared 
achievements, to educate the public, to en- 
noble it; and he should carry out his mis- 
sion without being influenced by bad stand 
ards of taste. 





Musicale in ‘San Francisco. 


SAN Francisco, Aug. 13.—Mr. and Mrs. 
J. H. Woollacott recently gave an elab- 
orate musicale at the Hotel Redondo. 
Raymond Wolfsohn, to whom were en 
trusted the artistic arrangements, acquitted 


himself creditably of his task, securing 
some of the best talent available’ in 
Southern California. Bessie Fuhrer, vio 


liniste, assisted by Elsa and Lucy Fuhrer, 
in trios: Formosa Henderson, soprano ; 
Gladys Downs, pianiste; and J. Wheaton, 
barytone, provided an_ enjoyable _pro- 
gramme. 


Lhevinne’s Further Honor. 

Another signal honor for the pianist Lhe 
vinne, is his selection soloist for the 
Beethoven anniversary concert of the Chi- 
cago Orchestra. The great Russian, who 
enjoys a Continental vogue as a Beetho 
ven interpreter, has been invited by Fred 
eric Stock to play the E flat (Emperor 


concerto. 


as 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


“The public, on the other hand, should 
consider art, not as a matter of fashion, 
or as an opportunity to display its clothes, 
but should feel it as a true and profound 
enjoyment, and do everything to second 
the artist’s efforts. 

“Arriving late at the opera or in the 
concert hall is a kind of bad manners which 
cannot be sufficiently censured. In _ the 
same way going out before the end, at un- 
fitting times, and the use of fans in such 
a way as to disturb artists and those sit 
ting near, should be avoided by cultivated 
people. Artists who are concentrating their 
whole nature upon realizing an_ ideal, 
which they wish to interpret with the most 
perfect expression, should not be disjurbed 
or disquieted. 

“On the other hand, operatic perform- 
ances, and concerts especially, should be 
limited in duration and in the number of 
pieces presented. It is better to offer the 
public a single symphony or a short list 
of songs or pianoforte pieces, which it can 
listen to with attention and really absorb, 
than to provide two or three hours of dif 
ficult music that neither the public can 
listen to with sufficient attention nor 
the artist perform with sufficient concen- 
tration. 


SOPRANO SECRETLY WED. 





Detroit Soloist Anticipates 


Nuptials and Elopes. 


Coming 


Detroit, Aug. 13.—Local musical circles 
will be greatly interested in the announce 
ment of the marriage of Violet Estelle Wil 
son, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. S. W. Wil 
to 
was performed by the Rev. J. C. Tolmie in 
I Windsor, March 13. The 


his residence in 
marriage was to have taken place in Sep- 


son, Edwin K. Andrew. The ceremony 


tember, on the bride’s birthday, but the 
young couple decided to take matters in 
their own hands and be married quietly. 

Mrs. Andrew, who is just 18 years old, 
is the youngest soprano soloist in Detroit 
and for the last year has held the position 
of soloist in the Fort Street Congrega 
tional Church 


of the City of 
NEW YORK 


Endowed and 
Incorporated. 


Re-opens October 15th, 1906. . Comprehensive, prescribed courses in all departments of music. 
Catalogues from The REGISTRAR, 53 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


THIRD AMERICAN TOUR, 1906-07 


For Dates, Terms, etc., address 


HENRY L. MASON, 


Mason & Hamlin Co. 
BOSTON 
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ACT 5.—Armide’s Palace 





As Gliick’s “Armide” is to have its Amer- 
ican premiere at the Manhattan Opera 
House next December, the following, from 
a review of the London production, by H. 
T. P., the able music editor of the Boston 
“Transcript,” should prove of interest: 

It is Gliick’s music that makes Armide 
a puissant dramatic figure; that strikes the 
note of medieval chivalry with the rescuing 
knights as music seems seldom to strike it; 
that maintains the glamor and the fascina- 
tion of page after page of magic seductions. 
Gliick is really Armide’s magic; and when 
Quincault gives him a moment of contrast 
in Armide’s invocation of Hate or in her 
final despair he seizes it with the power 
that keeps “Alceste” and “Iphigénie en 
Tauride” still poignant. Glick was eager 
to be “poet and painter” in “Armide.” He 
is still dramatist as well. 

The short prelude—an overture that 
Gliick had written for an earlier and a 
forgotten opera—is commonplace. Then 
the curtain rises upon Armide enthroned 
on a terrace of the palace with the white, 
round domes of Damascus stretching away 
under the dense blue of the Oriental sky. 
Renaud, the unconquered, haunts the prin 
cess. In vain her “confidantes” soothe and 
flatter. In vain the king, her father, bids 
her to wedlock. In vain come people and 
soldiery to rejoice in some new victory. 
On its heels treads defeat—the dying sol 
dier tells it—Renaud has wrought it and 
Armide rises to vengeance. In a desert 
solitude Renaud wanders. Armide trans- 
forms it into an enchanted glade. Naiads 
caress him to sleep on a flowery couch. 
With drawn dagger, Armide hesitates to 
strike. Love kindles as she looks, and the 
magic couch bears them away through the 
air. Before the mouth of Hades, Armide 
struggles between love, pride, power and 
revenge, and love succumbs. Out of the 
depths at her call rises Hate, to exorcise 
Love, but to warn her that Renaud shall 
yet escape, whereat, since Armide is woman 
as well as enchantress, Love wakes again. 
To the walls of the magic garden come 
the knights in quest of Renaud. Neither 
awesome beasts nor shadowy phantoms 
may stay them when they lift the golden 
sceptre and raise the diamond shield. In 
the garden with Armide lurks Renaud, sub- 
dued to her, enchained in its pleasures. 
For a moment she leaves him, and in that 
moment the knights stand beside him. In 
the shield, as in a mirror, Renaud sees 
himself again as a warrior. The returning 
Armide entreats, implores, despairs, curses. 
—_—_— -— 
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ACT 2.—Armide’s Gardens ~ 








Jai flowers. Behind these 








The knights drag — 
Renaud away. Flames 
lick up the garden 
Against the darkened 
sky the magic chariot 
whirls Armide 
through the upper air. 

These are the dry 
bones of the five acts 
of the opera. They 
could hardly be barer 
—Armide’s  aside- 
for the clothing that 
composer and picture 
makers, singers and 
dancers may give 
them. Few operas so 
ask and stir the scene 
painters, the “light 
man’s” and the stage 
machinist’s imagina 
tion and skill. The op 











must be a_ glimpse 
of jewelled towers 
and fountains and be 
yond still, a flash of 
the desert sand and 
sky. Then devouring 
flame, and Armide 
whipping her _ hip 
pogriffs across the 
sky. 

The ordinary paint 
and pasteboard, net 
tings and mechanism 
of the theatre will 
not serve unless there 
iS imagination to or- 
der and to apply 
them. In the scenery 
almost as much as in 
the music is the at 
mosphere of “Ar 
mide,” Gluck was no 
maker of “oriental 











ulence of the terrace 
at Damascus, the glit- 
ter of the roofs, the 
great sweep of throbbing sky are only thei 
beginnings. They must take us next to 
the empty gorge and melt its crags into 
the flowery bank: and the glassy stream of 
the magic glade, its vistas choked with 
heavy blossoms. From the glade, lifted by 
no visible agency, “the flyine bed’ mounts 
the air. The steamy shadows of hell-mouth 
must slowly glow red for pale Hate and 
her livid train. Through gray mists, out 
of which the beast’s eyes flash and quiver, 
the knights come to the radiant walls of 
Armide’s garden. The garden itself must 
glow in the still fire of unflecked sunshine. 
rustle with the soft breath of leaves that 
barely stir, be heavy with the odors of lush 


SEASON 


Christoph Willibald Gluck 


color.” Wagner’s ma- 
gician A/lingsor, tarn- 
helms, fateful rings 
and music that should suggest their magic 
and mystery were a hundred years away. 
[he scene-painter in “Armide” must sum- 
mon Damascus, the waste places of the 
desert, the enchantment of glade and gar- 
den, the sense of magic that lies dormant 
in us all. 

The naiads of the still pool and the 
sylphs of the glade dance about Renaud. 
he imps of Hate and her dark handmaidens 
speak her threats in pose and gesture. Be- 
fore the magic garden dance the phantom 
hepherds and shepherdesses that would 
stay the knights. In the garden, to beguile 
Renaud’s solitude, is the troop of Pleasure 
and in their train happy lovers countless, 
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The dance, as Gluck conceives it through 
out the opera, is a means to dramatic ex 
It is hardly dancing in the famil- 
iar sense. The “steps” of the ballet will 


pression. 


not serve; no more will acrobatic elastic- 
ity and energy. In the glade and in the 
garden, the music curves with endless 
grace. There is a gentle seduction in every 
phrase. To hear it is almost to feel a 
touch. It has none of the sensual tang 
of the Venusberg, and not a trace of 
Klingsor’s shrill flower maidens. It is 
music of a long-drawn caress, almost too 
light to be tangible. The music bids Hate’s 
imps flicker with malignant motion. The 
phantoms that front the knights are as the 
memories of old, far-off things.. There is 
song throughout all this pantomime. Danc- 
ing girls may not trip through such music 
as they do through “Coppélia,’ or before 


the bull-ring in “Carmen.” ‘They have not 


so much to dance as to translate the mood, 
the atmospere, the glamor of the music and 
the scene into the terms of motion. 

Of course, there are moments when 
Gluck’s music has grown old. Renaud's 
music, perhaps because it was sung utterly 
without artistry or distinction, seemed to 
lack character, though that of the other 
knights sounds high and clear the note of 
chivalry. There is none easy to recall that 
so seems the voice of gloritied knighthood 
as the poets and the romancers have fash 
ioned it—Parsifal’s at the well is tame in 
comparison—almost emasculate. As _ vivid 
musically are Armide’s contending passions. 
l'rom the moment when she stands hesita- 
ting between love and scorn over the slum 
bering Renaud, through the pride and self- 
pity of the soliloquy before /ate’s door, to 
the despair and vindictive regret of the final 
scene, they play through her music. Glick 
was simple, and he seized the pure essence 
of these passions. Gluck was formal, but 
he bent the forms that he accepted to the 
intense expression of the dramatic insight 
and impulse that were in him. His Ar- 
mide is of passion all compact as truly as 
any heroine of modern music drama. And 
the passion, because Gluck’s note is often 
so low in comparison, seems the more 
human, and the expression more poignant 
And what a stroke of genius it is to make 
the magic of Armide seductress speak not 
in her own tones—no human singer could 
compass it—but in the enchantment of the 
music of the dances. An orchestra is im 
personal and sublimated. A singer never 
1s, 
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MUSIGAL TREAT 
FOR GLEVELAND 


CENTRAL OHIO CHORAL SOCIETIES 
READY FOR SANGERFEST 
NEXT WEEK. 





Alice Merritt-Cochran, Edward Strong and E. A. 
Jahn Will Appear at All the Festival Concerts 
—J. H. Beck te Conduct Orchestra. 

CLEVELAND, Aug. 14.—The committee 
having in hand the programmes for the 
Singerfest to he held here next week, 
has now completed its arrangements and 
announced a series of concerts which will 
he looked forward to with keen anticipa- 
tion by all for whom “music hath charms.” 

On Tuesday, the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra, under J. H. Beck’s baton, will 
play two movements of Beethoven's Sym- 
phony in C minor, Wagner's Kaiser 
March,” excerpts from Grieg’s ,“Peer 
Gynt” Suite and Mr. Beck’s “Lara” Over- 
ture. The Arion, Beethoven and Mozart 
Singing Societies of Wheeling will give 
Mendelssohn’s “To the Artists,” and a 
mass chorus of the Central Ohio District 
will contribute several small numbers. 
Alice Merritt-Cochran, soprano, will sing 
Elizabeth’s aria, “Dich, theure Halle” from 
“Tannhauser,” and join in a trio from 
Kreutzer’s “Nachtlager in Granada” with 
Edward Strong and E. A. Jahn, who will 
offer as solos “Walthers Preislied” from 
“Die Meistersinger” and “An jenem Tage 
from Marschner’s “Hans Heiling,” respec- 
tively. 

On Wednesday afternoon the overture 
to Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Borodin’s “Scene from the Desert of Cen- 
tral Asia,” Grieg’s “Springtime” and the 
ballet music from Goldmark’s “Die K6ni- 
gin von Saba” will be given by the orches- 
tra, the Youngstown Mannerchor, Akron 
Liedertafel, Turner Mannerchor of Cleve- 
land and Columbus Liederkranz Society 
will sing, and a children’s chorus will also 
contribute three numbers under Lucy 
Robinson’s direction. Mrs. Merrit-Coch- 
ran will be heard in “With Verdure Clad” 
from Haydn’s “Creation,” Mr. Strong in 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Onaway, Awake, Be- 
loved,” and Mr. Jahn in the favorite aria, 
“QO du, mein holder Abendstern” from 
“Tannhauser.” 

At the closing concert on Wednesday 
evening Mrs. Merritt-Cochran will sing 
an aria from Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne 
d’Arc” and with Mr. Jahn, Chaminade’s 
“Barcarolle.” Mr. Jahn’s solo will be 
“Honor and Arms” from Handel’s “Sam- 
son.” and Mr. Strong, in addition to sing- 
ing “Cielo e Mar” from Ponchielli’s “La 
Giaconda,” will sustain the solo part in 
Saldamn’s “Source of Song,” one of 
several fine numbers to be rendered by 
the mass chorus. The orchestra will open 
the programme with the overture to 
Weber’s “Euryanthe” and also give Gil- 
let’s “The Mill” and a march by Forster. 
Its principal offering will be Schubert's 
beautiful Unfinished Symphony. 





OHIO BOY’S SUCCESS. 





Emil H. Medicus Awarded Silver Medal 
at Royal Academy of Music, London. 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 13.—For the third suc- 
cessive year, Emil H. Medicus of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, who has many relatives and 
friends in Cleveland, has secured the first 
prize in his class work at the Academy of 
Music, London. At the conclusion of the 
third year, a few days ago, the Duke of 
Connaught presented him with a silver 
medal as a reward for his work—the high- 
est honor given the class. 

Mr. Medicus is well thought of in Lon- 
don musical circles and will spend one 
more year at the Academy before return- 
ing to this country for concert work. At 
the close of his first year he was awarded 
a bronze medal. Last year he won the 
Ross scholarship. The rules of the Aca- 
demy provide that a silver medal cannot 
be awarded except in the case of a pupil 
who has already won a bronze medal. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


Sousa, A Unique Personality 





No band conduttor of any nationality has 
ever attained the unique popularity en- 
joyed by John Philip Sousa. From Cape 
Sable to Victoria and from Santa Barbara 
to Halifax his name is, in the proverbial 
phraseology, a household word. Nor is 
this popularity confined to one continent. 
His frequent European tours have served 
to make his fame almost as far-reaching 


in the countries of the Old World as in 
the New. 

It would be difficult to say in which réle 
he has had the more success, that of con- 
ductor or composer. As conductor he 
wields an almost hypnotic power over his 
men, the result being that without the 
slightest apparent effort he infuses his own 
fire into them and obtains those effects of 
spontaneous dash and vim which make 
their performances so exhilarating. His 
personal magnetism acts invariably upon 
his audiences also with electrical effect, 
and his graceful mannerisms, typically 
‘Sousa-esque,” never lose their interest. 
In the formation of his band he has fol- 
lowed the European precedent of mak- 
ing the wood wind section of special 
strength and refinement of tone quality. 
By this means he is enabled to give highly 
satisfactory transcriptions of compositions 
originally written for orchestras with their 
full complement of stringed instruments. 
And in this way, in turn, he has done 
invaluable service to the cause of Art by 
popularizing many works of high standard 
which would otherwise have remained un- 


The Last Days o 


known to the vast majority of the people. 

As a composer he has done much to ele- 
vate the standard of so-called “popular” 
music and give it an undisputed niche of 
its own in musical literature. All his 
works are characterized by a rhythmic and 
melodic infectiousness which ensures last- 
ing favor with the public, for when once 
heard they cannot be forgotten. Who 
does not know “The Washington Post,” 
“Liberty Bell,” “Manhattan Beach,” and 
a score of other military marches that bear 
the Sousa hall-marks? Then there are his 
comic operas, “El Capitan” and “The 
Bride Elect,” for instance, and, latest of 
all, “The Free Lance.” He has the rare 
gift of spontaneous melodic charm. 

Sousa was born in Washington, D. C., in 
1856. As a boy of seventeen he played 
the violin in orchestras and directed travel- 
ling theatrical troupes. In 1880 he was 
appointed leader of the band of the United 
States Marine Corps, a position he held for 
twelve years, resigning at the end of that 
time to organize a band of his own. The 
famous Sousa Band has therefore been in 
existence over a quarter of a century. 

Personally he is a man of much charm of 
manner, approachable and genial. When 
touring he is a thoroughly sociable com- 
panion, and the individual interest he 
shows in each of his musicians establishes 
a loyalty of sentiment on their part of 
which few conductors can boast. His crea- 
tive activity is not limited to the field of 
music—the libretto of “The Bride Elect” 
and his novel, “The Fifth String,” bear 
testimony to the wide versatility of his 
gifts. 


Robert Schumann 


The fiftieth anniversary of Schumann’s 
death has produced books and pamphlets, 


which are more or less interesting. Here 
are some notes, hitherto unpublished with 
the exception of a few extracts printed 
in “Le Ménestrel” of Paris, 1870:— 

After the marriage of Schumann and 
Clara Wieck, thirteen years passed as 
happy as they could be, amidst the suffer- 
ings and daily apprehensions which were 
the consequence of a nervous malady, the 
progress of which produced intermittent 
crises, characterized by prolonged insomnia, 
hallucinations, thoughts of suicide and a 
nervous prostration so pronounced, that 
every movement was a fatigue and which 
induced the composer to spend entire days 
without uttering one word. 

Then commenced the tragedy of twenty- 
seven months which ended in the supreme 
farewell of Clara and the last kiss of love 
under the eyes of a blessed and releasing 
death. On the 27th of February, 1854, 
at Dusseldorf, Schumann had _ received the 
visits of his physician, Doctor Hasenclever 
and of his friend Dietrich. Clara was 
present. During the conversation Schu- 
mann left the room without a word. His 
wife, worried hy his long absence, went out 
to see what had become of him. She 
could not find him in the house. His 
friends hastened into the street, trying to 
find him, but in vain. He had gone away 
bareheaded, clad only in a morning gown. 
Arriving at the Rhein Bridge, he had 
jumped into the river. Some _ boatmen 
dragged him out, he pleaded with them 
to let him die and attempted to jump into 
the water a second time. His life was 
saved, but it would have been better for 
him, had he died. Some passers-by car- 
ried him to the house. A second physician 
was called in haste and soon the dreadful 
attacks of violence commenced, superseded 
by complete inertia. 

On the advice of the doctors he was 
taken to the Sanitarium of Doctor Richarz 
at Endenich, near Bonn. Hasen- 
clever with two assistants undertook the 
mission of loving devotion to accompany 
the patient to his new domicile, where he 
arrived on March 4. His wife had to be 
kept away and he remained in this asylum 
to the end. : 

Bettina Brentano, the friend of Goethe 
and Beethoven and the wife of the poet 
Joachim d’Arnim, with Brahms and Joac- 
him, the violinist, obtained permission to 
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see Schumann, but each visit augmented 
his excitement and the doctors had to re- 
fuse all permission for him to communicate 
with the outside world. 

He corresponded for a while with Clara, 
but she did not see him again until the 
moment when the angel of death had 
touched his tired brow. His eyes, almost 
lifeless met those of the woman who had 
loved him most deeply and who wanted 
him to die in her arms. Did he recog- 
nize her? Did she appear to him as he 
had seen her at different epochs of his 
life.?—at nine years, a child adorned by 
grace and beauty; later as his sweetheart, 
full of beautiful qualities; at last the de- 
voted wife, the talented interpreter of the 
works into which he had put the treasures 
of his imagination and of his soul? 

After the funeral Ferdinand Hiller 
put the following lines in the Cologne 
“Gazette :” 


“We have put on the coffin our last token of 
friendship very poor, very cold to be sure, just a 
little earth and dust. The sun had gone down, all 
nature was in an indistinct mist. The crowd dis- 
persed, as is always the case, when a soul has flown 
away. Poor Schumann! and yet there was a time 
when kings could envy your lot. You governed 
with a golden sceptre a vast world of melodies and 
you created with power, with inspiration—and what 
great love embellished your life! A woman 
crowned by genius, walked by your side and you 
were to her as the father to the child, the fiancé to 
the bride, the master to the disciple, the saint to the 
faithful, and when she was not any longer permitted 
to walk by your side and to put the stones away 
from your road, you felt from the distance in the 
midst of dreams and sufferings her friendly and 
protective hand. And when the angel of death in 
pity approached your tormented soul to lead it up 
to light and freedom, your glance met hers at the 
lasthour, Transfigured by love your tired spirit 
flew far away from this world, your tired spirit! . . 
Yes, you had asked too much of it; the inspiration 
which others gratefully receive in a blessed hour, 
you have demanded as a gift of every hour. You 
were a veritable artist—and few persons know what 
this word means—of energetic will, of passionate 
work, of persevering courage, your works are your 
crown. On the last resting place which the city of 
Bonn has chosen are planted five trees. The shade 
which they will in time spread on your tomb, will be 
the image of influences which your immortal crea- 
tions willexercise. Rest in peace, revered Master !”’ 





Toronto to Hear Chicago Orchestra. 

Toronto, Aug. 14.—Arrangements have 
been concluded for the appearance of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra with the 
Schubert Choir in Massey Hall on March 
12. The soloists will be Genevieve Clark- 
Wilson, soprano; Clara Zimmerman, con- 
tralto; George Towne, tenor; and Arthur 
Beresford, barytone. H. M. Fletcher, the 
conductor of the chorus, is busy testing 
new applicants for membership. 
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FRITZI SCHEFF IS_ 
BACK FROM TOUR 


Returns From Abroad With Three Maids, 
A Poodle and Some 
Patriotism. 


One of the passengers on the Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. August 14, was Fritzi Scheff, 
one of Charles’ Dillingham’s prima 
donnas, who returns to New York to pre- 
pare for her season in “Mlle. Modiste,” at 
the Knickerbocker Theatre, where the 
opera will resume its run September I. 

Miss Scheff will not be dismayed by any 


inability to find a maid this winter, for she 
brought with her three young women— 
one French, one German and _ another 
Irish—to look after her comfort. Miss 
Scheff also brought back with her a tiny 
poodle, whose neck was adorned with two 
silk pompons instead of the conventional 
ribbon usually worn by stylish canines as 
an added trimmings to their gold collars. 

The singer said she had enjoyed a splen- 
did rest abroad and that after visiting all 
of the principal capitals of Europe and 
listening to the lighter operas she had be- 
come convinced that the work of the 
American authors and composers was best 
suited to the form of musical entertain- 
ment demanded here. 

Miss Scheff said she believed the time 
was soon approaching when the European 
managers would make annual pilgrimages 
to America for musical productions, the 
same as the American producers who are 
wont to go abroad in search of light and 
comic operas and musical comedies for 
presentation here. 


Dr. Otto Neitzel, Friend of Royalty 

One of the first persons in Germany to 
understand and foster the genius of Otto 
Neitzel was the then Crown Princess Vic- 
toria, afterwards the Empress Frederick. 
As the daughter of Queen Victoria, 
the Crown Princess of Germany had been 
carefully educated in music, for which 
she possessed a great talent, and had fre- 
quently before her marriage met at Wind- 
sor many of the celebrated composers of 
the day, whom Queen Victoria especially 
encouraged. During the 
college days of Neitzel the Crown Princess 
contributed liberally to the fund for his 
education, and after he was graduated 
changed the form of assistance to a regu- 
lar salary given him for appearing at musi- 
cal entertainments at her palace near 
Potsdam. 

Largely through his efforts and through 
the lack of ceremony with which he was 
treated by the Princess and her family, 
Neitzel was able to introduce to their 
notice at an early date the merits of Wag- 
ners works, which were then the object 
of universal depreciation. At the summer 
palace Neitzel frequently improvised on 
themes from “Die Meistersinger” and the 
other music dramas, and the Princess thus 
became entirely familiar with the Wag- 
nerian methods and with the wealth of the- 
matic material with which they are 
adorned. 

Neitzel was always a great favorite with 
Empress Frederick as long as she lived. 
At her palace he frequently met the Prince 
Wilhelm, now Emperor of Germany, and 
also his son, the present Crown Prince. 
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A New Goldmark Ode. 


Rubin Goldmark has written an ode to 
Colorado for the centennial celebration of 
the discovery of that region by Gen. Pike. 
It is being published by Ditson, in Boston, 
and will be sung toward the end of Sep- 
tember at Colorado Springs by a festival 
chorus of 1,000 voices. 





She—“Why did Professor Schincker 
stop playing at Mrs. Lard’s musicale?” 

He—“He said he had to because the 
conversation was not pitched in the same 
key as his music.”—Harper’s “Weekly.” 
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WASHINGTON CHORAL 
DATES SELECTED 
Season to Begin December 18, With 


the Second Concert 
March 2. 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 13.—The_ concert 
committee of the Choral Society met last 
Thursday at the home of Sydney Lloyd 
Wrightson, in Cleveland Park, all of the 
members being present. The proceedings 
opened with a discussion of the date for 
the first concert, and the decision was 
reached that it be fixed at Tuesday, De- 
cember 18. The idea in placing the date 
so much earlier than usual was to give 
plenty of time for the season’s follow- 
ing concerts. 

The question of soloists for the first con- 
cert was again brought up, and Mr. 
Wrightson volunteered to select the solos 
from “The Messiah” which are thought to 
fit the voices of the different singers who 
are to be engaged. 

The date for the second concert was set 
for March 2, and the committee is still 
uncertain as to where this concert will be 
given. Mr. Wrightson announced that he 
had had correspondence with a number of 
artists, and as a result of this the com- 


mittee resolved that Mrs. Anna Merritt- 
Cochran be engaged for soprano; Grace 
Munson as the contralto; Edward Barrow, 
tenor, and Julian Walker as the basso for 
the second concert. 

A communication from Walter Dam- 
rosch to the society regarding a musical 
festival in Washington the first week of 
April with his orchestra was listened to 
with interest, but it was decided that his 
sugestion could not be accepted by the 
committee. 





APOLLO CLUB WILL 
GIVE FINE WORKS 


Prominent Artists Engaged for Chicago 
Society’s Concerts Next 
Season. 


Cuicaco, Int., Aug. 14.—The Apollo 
Club, of which Harrison M. Wild is the 
able director, has announced its list of 
concerts and soloists for the coming sea- 
son, 

On Christmas night Handel’s “Messiah” 
will be given, with Genevieve Clark-Wil- 
son, soprano; Christine Miller, alto; John 
Miller, tenor; and William Harper, basso, 
as soloists. The performance will be re- 
peated on December 27 with the same 
artists. 

For Elgar’s rapidly growing circle of ad- 
mirers the announcement of the produc- 
tion of “The Dream of Gerontius,” on 
February 11, is good news. Liszt’s diffi- 
cult “Thirteenth Psalm” will be sung the 
same evening. The solo parts will be taken 
by Isabelle Bouton, mezzo-soprano; Nicho- 
las Douty, tenor; and Gwilym Miles, bary- 
tone. 

For the last concert, on April 15, Bach’s 
“St. Matthew’s Passion” has been chosen, 
for which Corinne Rider-Kelsey, soprano; 
Janet Spencer, contralto; Nicholas Douty, 
tenor; Hans Schroeder, barytone; and 
Herbert Witherspoon, basso, have been en- 
gaged. 

A series of artistic treats may be antic- 
ipated by the many admirers of this so- 
ciety’s fine singing. 
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L. E. BEHYMER, PACIFIC COAST 
IMPRESARIO AND MUSIC LOVER 


REMARKABLE 


INDIVIDUALITY WHO HAS DONE 


MOST FOR MUSIC IN THE 
GOLDEN WEST 


Out of the “Golden West” came L. E. 
Behymer, about whose sturdy figure cen- 
tres the fate of music on the Pacific Coast. 
He came to New York to engage talent 
for the coming season, to learn the latest 
in musical news, and, incidentally, to say 
a few kind words about MusicAL AMER 
ICA, 

Mr. Behymer is a typical product of the 
West—not the cowboy kind, nor yet the 
man with the sombrero—but a commer- 
cial iconoclast, who, knowing the value of 
money, and having to work hard for it, has 
yet the courage to risk it in the cause of 
music. He is stockily built, with what the 
novelists call “an honest countenance,” 
possessing an inborn sense of humor and 
philosophy and an unswerving faith in him- 
self and in his work. 

“You Easterners,” he said to me, “have 
been awfully kind to me, for you have al 
most made me believe that we have a 
musical atmosphere out West. This is not 
so, except in a certain sense of the word. 
It is a fictitious atmosphere, built up by 
hard work and by the great influx of 
Easterners who come West for their health 
or to enjoy themselves. But whatever the 
cause may be, it is a fact that the West 
is more musical to-day, in proportion to its 
elucated population, than the East, and I 
have no doubt that the future will develop 
a taste for good music until the great dis- 
tance which separates us, will no longer be 
considered by visiting artists as it is now. 
When I first took up the cause of music, 
in Los Angeles, things were different, and 
| have taken risks which few other men 
would take. For the last ten years, Harley 
Hamilton and I have supported the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra, and for five 
seasons I have stood behind the Los An- 
geles Choral Society. I have had many 
lean seasons, and a few fat ones, and I have 
had to put my hand in my pocket many 
times for other attractions which I brought 
to the West; but I have had a firm faith 
in music’s future in my part of the country, 
and I think that I will be amply repaid be- 
fore long.” 

“And the next season—what will that 
bring forth?” 

“Let the engagements I have made so 
far, speak for themselves. Mme. Schu 
mann-Heink will be heard twenty-eight 
times on the Coast and seven times in vari 


INTERESTING CONCERT. 


Philadelphia Hears Carefully Selected 
Programme Well-Rendered. 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 13.—The Fairmount 
Park Band gave a special concert at Lemon 
Hill Friday night to an unusually large 
audience, The following programme was 
presented. 


Overture ““‘Semiramide”’ ae Rossini 
Melodies from ‘‘Trovatore”’ ; : --». Verdi 

Soloists, Katherine Rosenkranz, alto; Anthony 
D. McNichol, Tenor; Julia Z. RobinSon, soprano; 
Frederick G. Rees, basso. 





Slavonic Dances Nos. 1 and 2 .... Dvorak 
Quartette from “Rigoletto” ..... Verdi 
Waltz “Jolly Fellows” Vollstedt 


Alto Aria from “La Favorita”’ 

Ratherine Rosenkranz 
American Sketch ‘Suwanee River” Middleton 
Sextette from “Lucia” Donizetti 


Julia Z. Robinson, Anthony D. McNichol, Kathe- 
rine Rosenkranz and Frederick G. Rees, 
Star Spangled Banner. 
The vocal selections were finely rendered. 
the soloists, all well-known singers, being 
in exceptionally good voice. 


Professor of the National Conservatoire de Paris 


ous cities from Denver to San Francisco; 
Lhévinne will give ten or more recitals; 
Nordica, whose sister lives in Los Angeles, 
will spend the Christmas holidays there and 
will give four recitals in California and 
three in Texas; Hekking will give eighteen 
recitals; Rosenthal, twenty-five; Hart- 
mann, eighteen; Sembrich, four—although 
these are all east of Denver; Gadski, four; 
Ellen Beach Yaw, thirty-two in California 
and ten in Texas. The Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, under Von Fielitz, nineteen re- 
citals, in which are included six music fes- 
tivals, and the Grace Church Choir of Chi- 
cago, sixteen recitals, of which six are with 
the music festivals. Ysaye has been booked 
for six concerts, but there is some doubt of 
his coming. In addition, I am also looking 
after the business end of the Berkeley 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Dr. Wolle.” 

Mr. Behymer was the originator in the 
West of what is now known there as a 
Philharmonic Course. This consists of a 
series of high-grade concerts, for which 
season tickets are sold. 

“T would like to make a suggestion for 
Eastern managers,” continued Mr. Behy- 
mer, “and that is, that they make one 
person in the West their Western repre- 
sentative—not to force out any other man- 
ager, for we all work in conjunction and in 
harmony, but to prevent the overloading of 
the Pacific Coast with attractions. We 
have only a certain amount of money to 
spend for music, and if Eastern managers 
send too many attractions to the West, 
somebody is sure to lose money. Another 
thing such a representative could attend to, 
would be the proper booking, for the 
jumps between cities are very long and it 
is absolutely necessary that artists should 
have a good rest on arriving in a city, so 
that they can be fresh when they appear. 
Another thing that should be reformed is 
the advertising matter which Eastern man 
agers send to us. The quantity is much too 
small, for we Westerners believe in ad- 
vertising liberally. Then, too, the press 
matter sent out from the East is entirely 
too imaginative. We materialistic Western- 
ers want more facts and not so much im- 
agination. I think the coming season will 
be a most prosperous one, financially, and 
successful artistically, and I will do all I 
can to help the good cause along.” 

E. M. 


$2,000,000 ON HIS BOND. 





Musician Arrested, Gets Hammerstein 
to Put Up His Opera House. 


Joseph Vanderberg, a musician of 137 
West Forty-first street, New York, was ar- 
rested August 13, on complaint of John R. 
Rogers, a theatrical man, and taken to 
the West Forty-seventh Street Station. He 
was accused by Rogers of trying to pass 
an alleged worthless check for $20 on him. 

Oscar Hammerstein gave his Manhat- 
tan Opera House, which he said was worth 
$2,000,000, as security for Vanderberg’s 
appearance in court. The musician said 
that the check had been given him by a 
business partner of Rogers and that it was 
good. He was subsequently completely 


exonerated. 


ENGLISH SINGERS 


TO VISIT GERMANY 


CHORUS FROM LEEDS AND SHEF- 
FIELD WILL SING IN RHINE 
CITIES. 


Plan Projected Early in the Spring Will be Realized 
in September—‘‘ Dream of Gerontius’’ and 
‘** Messiah ’’ the Principal Works. 


Lonpon, Aug. 13.—The scheme of send- 
ing an English chorus over to Germany to 
give a series of concerts, which was first 
mooted several months ago, has now as- 
sumed definite form 

Originally, an effort was made to secure 
a body of voices from Sheffield and sur- 
rounding district, but it was abandoned, 
owing to the difficulty of securing required 
assistance from already existing choral or 
ganizations. Failing this, several Yorkshire 
Choral Societies, conducted by Dr. Henry 
Coward, were consulted as toanew scheme, 
which ineluded Berlin, Cologne, Ditissel 
dorf and Frankfort. Ultimately, the Shef 
field Musical Union and the Leeds Choral 
Union considered the proposals favorably, 
and a joint committee was appointed to 
work out details. After careful investiga 
tion as to the cost of the tour, it was found 
necessary to leave the Berlin visit for the 
present, and devote attention to the musical 
and commercial cities in the Rhenish pro- 
vinces, which had extended hearty invita 
tions. 

The members of the committee recently 
visited the three cities and were received 
by the authorities ina most cordial manner. 
The Biirgermeister of each city headed the 
local committee, and such prominent mu 
sicians as Fritz Steinbach and Julius Buths 
Details 
respecting the works to be performed, the 
orchestra, the housing of the vocalists and 
the other important matters were discussed 
at each of the meetings, and the assurances 


heartily supported the proposal. 


given were of so satisfactory a character 
that there is every prospect that the visit 
will be a great musical event, and that the 
bringing together of singers from the 
North of England and the musical inhabi- 
tants of the Rhenish provinces cannot fail 
to stimulate the good feeling between the 
two nations. “The Dream of Gerontius,” 
followed by short selections, will be given 
in Cologne and Frankfort. At Diisseldorf 
“The Messiah” will, by request, be the 
principal work. Dr. Coward will hold or 
chestra rehearsals in Germany, and pre- 
pare the vocalists in Leeds and Sheffield, as 
well as conduct the three concerts. 

The dates are as follows: September 24, 
Diisseldorf; September 25, Cologne; Sep 
tember 27, Frankfort-on-Main. 

Apart from the national importance of 
the project, the musically-historic side must 
not be overlooked. The Leeds Philhar 
monic Society’s concert came off well in 
Paris last year, and the artistic results of 
this venture will be awaited with interest. 
Diisseldorf may be said to be the birthplace 
of Elgar’s fame in the Fatherland, and both 
“Gerontius” and “The Apostles” have now 
been heard in Mainz, Frankfort, Cologne, 
and many other German cities. The visit 
will be important as the first appearance 
in Germany of an English chorus in the 
works of an English composer in the Eng 


lish language. 
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BAR HARBOR HAS 
NEW CONCERT HALL 


MANY PROMINENT ARTISTS WILL 
APPEAR AT OPENING 
CONCERT. 


Building Owes Its Existence to Popularity of 
Maine Resort Among Musical People—Mrs, 


Henry F. Dimock the Moving Spirit. 
3AR Harpor, Me., Aug. 13.—Mrs. Henry 
F. Dimock of New York, who is known to 


as an energetic business woman 
as well as a social leader, decided last fall 
that as Bar Harbor is rapidly becoming a 
mecca for musical people, a building should 


Thanks 


her friends 


be erected to be consecrated to Art. 


to her own energy and the financial and 
personal assistance of George W. Vander- 
bilt, George B. Dorr and Mrs. Robert 


stands practically 
of $50,000. 


Abbe, this building now 


completed, at an expense 


Mrs. Dimock recently decided to ar- 
range a grand concert to open the new 
auditorium, and already many boxes have 


been sold at such figures as $100 and $50. 

The musical people here have generously 
offered their services for this event. Among 
Adele Baldwin, Betty 
Booker, Mme. Szumowska Adamowski 
Mrs. Francis L. Wellman, formerly Emma 
Juch, the Kneisel Quartette, Timothy Ad 
amowski, Kelly Cole, Walter Damrosch. 
Francis Rogers, Ernest Schelling and My 
ron Whitney. 

The distinctive feature of the concert 
will be the performance of Bach’s Triple 
Concerto by Mme. Szumowska Adamowski, 
Courtland Palmer and Mr. Schelling, ac 
companied by twenty players of the Bos 
ton Symphony Orchestra. 


them are Mrs. 








FESTIVAL CITY UNMUSICAL. 
Sheffield Has Not Heard a High-Class 

Orchestral Concert in Four Years. 

Lonpon, Aug. 13.—Londoners are so 
often told that for real musical enthusiasm 
and culture one must look “somewhat 
farther North,” to use Sir Edward Elgar’s 


historic phrase, that it is astonishing to 
find it authoritatively stated that such a 
town as Sheffield has not known a real 


high-class orchestral concert for four years. 

But what is even more astonishing is 
to read of oppositions being offered, and 
by professed music lovers at that, to sug- 
gestions put forward for remedying this 
melancholy state of things. The proposed 
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OCHS TO CONDUCT AT 
HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


Director of Berlin Philharmonic Chorus 
One of Germany’s Finest 
Musicians. 


Bertin, Aug. 13.—Much interest is be- 
ing manifested in the Handel festival to 
be held here from October 25 to 28, under 
the patronage of the Crown Prince. The 
three evening concerts will be devoted to 
“Israel in Egypt,” “Ode to St. Cecilia” and 


instrumental works, and “Belshazzar,” un 








SIEGFRIED OCHS 


der the direction of Siegfried Ochs, 


Josey h 
Schumann. The fes 


Joachim and Georg 
a matinée of chamber 


tival will close with 
music and songs. 
Siegfried Ochs, who will conduct the 
performance of “Israel in Egyp',”’ is one 
of the greatest choral directors in Germany. 
3orn in Frankfort-on-Main, in 1858, he 
first studied medicine and chemistry, but 
finally decided to devote himself to music 
He attended the Royal High School of 
Music in this city and afterwards studied 
with various teachers of repute, but he 
profited chiefly by long personal intercourse 


with Hans von Bilow. His Philharmonic 
Choir was at that time a comparatively 
obscure society, which von Bulow utilized 


in numerous performances, thus attracting 
public attention. It is now the largest 
vocal society in Berlin, and makes a spec- 
ialty of producing works of merit by con 
temporary composers. Ochs is known in 
America principally through his clever mu 
sical joke ° kommt ein 


for orchestra, “.’s 
Vogel geflogen,” which consists of a series 





engagement of Henry J. Wood and the of variations on the old German Volkslied 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra for a series Of conceived in the styles of the different 
performances might, it was urged, seriously great masters. 
interfere with the success of the triennial — afl — 
festival, which, if SO, would seem to say The Orchestra Colonne will go to Ber- 
little for the drawing capacity of those jn jn September and interpret in a series 
famous music meetings. Happily, however, of concerts, the works of Berlioz and of 
more enlightened counsels eventually pre- Beethoven. Later they will make a tour 
vailed, and Sheffield amateurs are to be through Germany. They will be heard in 
given the opportunity of hearing once Presden, Leinsic, Frankfort, Mannheim, 
again what a good orchestral concert is  fyanover and Hamburg. 
like aie 
Johannes Wolff, the celebrated Dutch 
zy Bass-Barytone violinist, has offered to M. Castelbon of 
I Beauxhostes his assistance at the festival 
.f Recitals and of September 2, to be given in honor of 
I * Saint-Saéns’ seventieth birthday. He will 
5 Oratorio accompany his romance on the piano 
Saint-Saéns will also be heard in a piec« 
FT for two pianos with Louis Diémer, pro 
44 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK fessor of the Conservatoire 
JESSIE SHAY ss asin 
NEW YORK 
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BIRTHDAYS OF THE WEEK 











Among the musicians whose natal days 
fall during the current week are: 

Jean Louis Nicodé, born August 12, 
1853. The full account of his life was pub- 
lished in MusicaAL America of August 4. 

* * * 

Salomon Jadassohn noted composer and 
influential teacher, born in Breslau, August 
13, 1831. While a pupil of the Breslau 
Gymnasium, he took lessons of Hesse in 
pianoforte, Liistner in violin and Brossig 
in harmony. He spent one year (1848) 
at the Leipsic Conservatory and then went 
to Liszt at Weimar, At Leipsic he studied 
composition privately under Hauptmann 
and settled there as a music teacher in 
1852. In 1866 he became conductor of the 
“Psalterion” choral society, and for a few 
years was kapellmeister of the “Euterpe.” 
Since 1871 he has been professor of har- 
mony, counterpoint, composition and instru- 
mentation at the Conservatory. His conserv- 
ative, though not illiberal, method of teach- 
ing is expounded in a “Harmonielehre.” 
3esides this work he has written many 
text-books on theory, and a number of 
compositions which are marked by great 
finish of style and thematic verve and 
brilliancy. , 

x ok x 

distinguished dramatic 


Eames. 


Emma 


soprano, born of American parents at 
Shanghai, China, August 12, 1867. At the 
age of five she went with her mother, a 


talented musician and her first teacher, 
to the latter’s native town of Bath, Me. 
She studied with Miss Munger at Boston, 
Mme. Marchesi at Paris and M. Plugne. 
She was engaged for the Opéra Comique 
in 1888, expecting to appear in “La Trav- 
iata,”’ but on account of delays, cancelled 
this engagement and made her début at the 
Grand Opera, March 13 of the following 
year, as Juliette in Gounod’s “Romeo et 
Juliette,” with great success. She sang in 
the Opéra for two years, creating the role 
of Colombe in “Ascanio” by Saint-Saéns 


In 1891 she married the painter Julian 
Story. Mme. Eames sings in English,. 
French, German and Italian. Her reper- 


tory includes all of the important dramatic 


soprano roles. 
* * * 
Sigmund von Haussegger, born at Gratz, 
August 16, 1872. He was trained musically 
by his father and Carl Pohlig in pianoforte, 


and also at the Styrian Musikverein in 
violin, conducting and score-reading 


while pursuing his studies at the gym- 
nasium and university. He has been con- 
ductor of many of the most noted orches- 
tras in Europe and has composed besides 
a comic opera, “Zinnober” and a_ fairy 
opera, “Helfried,”’ a symphonic poem, 
“Wieland der Schmied,” a “Dionysische 
Fantasie” and several collections of songs. 
He brought out his first work at the age 


Gabrilowitsch to Come Next Season 


feature of 
season will be the 
tour of this country to be made by the 
Russian pianist, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch. It is several years since 
he last appeared here, and during that 
period he has been adding to his long list 
of artistic triumphs in all the principal 
cities of Europe. 

Gabrilowitsch was born in St. Peters- 
burg in 1878. His parents were mem- 
bers of the Russian aristocracy, and the 
culture of his early environment reveals 
itself in the refinement of taste and style 
which invariably characterizes his play- 
ing. He was a pupil of Anton Rubin- 
stein at the conservatory and won the 
Rubinstein prize at the age of sixteen 
He afterwards studied for three years 
with Leschetizky, and was one of the 


ITALIANS LIKED 
BRYAN’S VOICE 


An especially noteworthy 


the coming musical 


distinguished 


Compelled Him to Make A 
‘*Speech’’ Though Few 
Understood It. 

LuGANO, SwitTzerLtANp, Aug. 13.—Wil- 


liam J. Bryan ran up here from Milan for 
organized in his honor by Mr. 
Louis Lombard at their chateau, 


a festival 
and Mrs. 
“Trevano.” 


Like the German Kings, Mr. Lombard 
maintains a private orchestra of full 
strength to perform for him at any hour. 


At present it comprises some American 
musicians. 

For the concert on this 
Lombard himself waved the 

The Italian nobility staying at 
sort assembled in great numbers to meet 
the distinguished American, and they com 
pelled Mr. Byran to make a “speech,” 
though, aside from his hosts, not three of 


occasion Mr. 
baton. 
this re 


those who heard him understood him. 
When Mr. Byran had finished, however, 
they were polite enough to say, “We en 
joyed your voice.” 
lo which Mr. Bryan replied: “You 
Italians are all musicians, and you insist 
on making me a performer, too.” 





of sixteen—a grand mass for chorus, soli, 
orchestra and organ. 
most brilliant pupils of the Vienna 


master noted for the number of great ar- 
tists he has brought before the public. 

Since his last appearance in America 
he has broadened and matured in style 
and conception while retaining all the 
spontaneous charm and temperamental 
force which won for him such wide- 
spread popularity. During last season he 
appeared also in the rdle of conductor 
at several orchestral concerts in Ger- 
many. 

Arriving early in the autumn he will 
fill a limited number of concert and re- 
cital engagements, in which he will use 
the Mason and Hamlin piano. He is 
being managed by Henry L. Mason, who 
may be addressed in care of the Boston 
office of the Mason and Hamlin Com- 
pany. He will remain in this country 
until the middle of February. 


BIG CHILDREN’S FESTIVAL. 


Ocean Grove Auditors Delighted with 
Infantile Singing. 

ParK, N. J., Aug. 11.—Ten 
thousand lovers of melody crowded into 
the big auditorium Thursday night in 
Ocean Grove to hear the children’s festi- 
val. 

The children’s chorus of 600 voices sang 
“Daddy,” evoking a great demonstration. 
Maximilian Pilser, the youthful pianist, 
scored a triumph, while the several num- 
bers which the children’s chorus rendered 
were liberally applauded. 
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SIGKESZ. SCORES 
IN SCHEVENINGEN 


AUDIENCE TAKEN BY STORM BY 
DUTCH PIANIST’S BRILLIANT 
PLAYING. 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra Accompanies Him 
in Concerto by Saint-Saens—Harold Bauer 
Evinces Warm Interest in His Career. 
SCHEVENINGEN, HoL_anp, Aug. 15.—The 

concerts being given at the Kursaal here 

by the Berlin’ Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under the direction of August Scharrar, 
have been attracting much attention, not 
only on account of the finished perform- 
ances Of this fine body of musicians, but 
also because of the artists of renown who 
have been appearing as soloists 

But a surprise was in store for the au 
dience of music-lovers and connoisseurs 
that packed the hall last evening, when 

Jan Sickesz, the young Dutch pianist, was 

the assisting artist. Sickesz was known 

as one of the most brilliant of the younger 
pianists now before the public, but even 
those who had heard him before were not 
prepared for such an astounding display 
of virtuosity as he gave on this occasion. 

His first number was Saint-Saéns’s Con- 
certo in C minor, which is not the most 
grateful of the French master’s piano con- 
certos. He rendered it, however, in a man 
ner that kept his auditors at a tension from 
beginning to end. His playing was charac- 
terized by a powerful tone, elegance and 
general finesse of style, and youthful ardor 
of temperament fascinating to the most 
blasé concert-goer. In the second part of 
the programme he gave Schiitt’s delicate 

“Tendre Aveu” and Chopin’s Polonaise in 

A flat. The latter was a veritable tour de 

force and won for the artist a series of 

enthusiastic recalls, to which he was finally 
compelled to respond, after bowing his 
acknowledgments many times 

Sickesz came here from Paris, where 

Harold Bauer took a warm interest in him. 

and he will now go to his villa in Salzkam- 

mergut, where he will prepare for the com 
ing season’s concert work. 


A young actress of great talent. Geor- 
gine Sobieska attempted suicide recently 
in Berlin. Fratilein Sobieska who was 


formerly at the Raimund in Vienna. where . 


she had 6.000 francs salary. was engaged 
by one of the largest Rerlin theatres at 
3.000 francs per annum. The desire to play 
in the German capital prompted her to ac- 
cept this less advantageous contract. She 
found out only too soon. what her ambition 
would cost her for she had to pav for all 
her costumes, and the rdles in which she 
anneared demanded extraordinary toilettes 
The poor actress got into deht and not 
knowing what to do, went to the director 
of the theatre, who said brusquely to her: 
“Go hang yourself.” : 

Half crazed, the vir] followed the ad 
vice to the letter. Fortunately neighbors 
eame to her rescue and cut her down 


Generous nersons have clubbed together to 
naw her debts. 
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Conservatory of Music 
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LANKOW 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


EUROPE AMAZED AT OUR 
PENDING OPERATIC WAR 


Looking younger than he did fifteen or 
twenty years ago—full of energy and true 
American hustle—Rudolph Aronson told 
me of his plans for the coming season 
and of his cxperiences 
European trip. 


during his last 


“IT have had 
he said, 


a charming time abroad 
“despite the fact that I have been 
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a company of talented artists and a com 
plete orchestra and will conduct his affairs 
If his father had not 
lived, and created music before him, Sieg- 


and his own works. 


fried Wagner should be acclaimed to-day 


as one of the greatest musicians in the 


world. Now I want to tell you something 


about the artists who are coming over this 


Tidd co Co. 
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very busy, for I have many irons in the 


fire. America is attracting the attention 
of all musical Europe, and over there they 
are almost awe-struck at the idea of two 
opera houses in this city, with the tremen- 
dous salaries paid to artists here. They 
declare that if the experiment should prove 


in New York 


city, for there is not another city in the 


successful, it could only be 


world rich enough to support two such es- 
tablishments. TI met Mr. Conried in Bad 
Gastein, and had a little talk him. 
He is looking well and is not a bit wor- 
ried about Mr. Hammerstein’s competition. 
‘Why should I worry,’ he said, ‘when every 
seat at the Metropolitan Opera House and 
every box is sold for every performance?’ 
I came back to New York and called on 
my friend, Mr. Hammerstein. ‘T am not 
worrying’ said he, ‘for the indications are 
for every per- 


with 


that every seat and box 
formance will be sold.’” 

“What did they think of Hammerstein’s 
company?“ I asked. 

“Tf Hammerstein 
he has one of the greatest lyric sopranos 
Bonci is ranked the equal 


really has Tetrazzini, 
in the world. 
of Caruso, and in some roles like Rigo- 
letto, he is even greater. His singing of 
‘La Donna e Mobile’ is absolutely perfec- 
° ’” 
tion 

“Ts it true that 


come to this country?” 


Siegfried Wagner will 


“T have every hope that he will come 
next vear. IT went to see him at Bayreuth 
and had a long talk with him. He told 
me that he wanted the ‘Parsifal’ matter to 
die out a bit more before he 
should come to pass im 
New York city,’ he ‘T should be only 
too glad to make a for I 
If he comes, he will bring over 
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came here. 
‘Tf certain things 
said, 
tour, admire 


America.’ 
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Management C. A. ELLIS 
. Boston, Mass. 


First of 
orchestra 


season under my management. 
which 


is bringing with him is the 


all, let me say that the 
Leoncavallo 
orchestra from La Scala, and that every 
in it is a soloist of the first calibre. 
lust before leaving Paris, I signed a con- 
tract with Raynoldo Hahn for a tour of thi 
country. He has the most peculiar form of 
entertainment, which IT think will become 
as popular here as it is abroad. Aside 
from the fact that he is probably the great- 
est Mozart conductor in the world, he 
has a good voice, sings his own songs, and 
nlays his own accompaniments. He does 
the whole thing so artistically that he is 
the rage in London and Paris. Another 
artist from whom I expect much is Hegediis, 
the violinist. He is a brilliant performer 
and T think will cause a sensation here. 
He has nrobablv the finest Guarnerius 
violin in the world. T had it insured for 
£5.000 at Llovd’s in London—the largest 
amount for which any musical instrument 
was ever insured. Two others from whom 
I expect much are Maria Colloredo, a 
cousin of Prince Colloredo. who possesses 
a sunerb soprano voice, and Rafael Navas, 
the Spanist pianist.” 

“And have you no Americans under con- 
tract?” 

“Oh. yes. T have three. Arthur Shat 
tuck, the pianist; Leon Rennay, the noted 
barytone; and Paris Chambers. the greatest 
cornettist in the world. Chambers is really 
a wonder, having a repertoire of more than 
forty concertos and sonatas, which he plavs, 
not as an ordinary musician, but as a vir 
troso. It is my intention to combine many 
of my artists. and to give what are known 
abroad as Ballad Concerts.” 

“How about the new comic 
Takohowski 2?” 

“The libretto is fullv as fine as ‘Erminie,’ 
and the music is as delightful. TIT shall pro 
duce it here in the spring andthope that it will 
duplicate the success of ‘Erminie.” It is a 
genuine comic opera, and not a musical 
comedy, and T have great hopes for it.” 


E, M 


man 


opera by 


2) 


Wm. 
F. 
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HAMMERSTEIN MAY CUT 
PRIGES FOR STUDENTS 


LIKELY TO ADMIT MUSIC PUPII.S TO 
MANHATTAN OPERA AT 
REDUCED RATES. 


Movement Due to Harry Anson Truax, Who is 
Developing Practical Details of the Proposition. 
Harry Anson Truax, the tenor and vocal 

teacher, has interested himself in the prob 

lem of diverting the emigration of Amer- 
ican music students to Europe, and _ inci 
dentally to creating the musical atmos- 
phere for whicl» Europe is noted and for 
whose absence America is equally famous. 
Mr. Truax has the 
Oscar 


hearty co operation of 


Hammerstein and there is every 
probability that during the coming season 
at the Metropolitan Opera House all bona 


fide music students will be enabled to ob 


tain seats in the balcony and galleries on 
certain nights at half prices 

“IT have been making a study of the situ 
ation in this country for a long time, and 
[I have arrived at the conclusion that if 
we expect to create a music of our own, 
we must first obtain opportunity for the 
music student to hear the best there is 
in music” said Mr, Truax, “Accordingly, 
I went to Mr. Hammerstein and he so 
thoroughly agreed with me that we are 
now working out the mechanical details of 
the proposition. The only hesitancy on the 
part of Mr. Hammerstein was caused by 
the fear that the public might think it 
would cheapen his performances, if he 
cheapened his prices even for one even 
ing for a certain class, but I really do not 
think so, for when the public becomes cog 
nizant of Mr. Hammerstein’s liberality, it 
will commend him rather than criticise him 
for his philanthropy in the cause of music.” 

According to Mr. Truax, the proposition 
is to admit music students to the balconies 
and galleries on one evening every week, 
and Mr. Hammerstein has promised that 
if he finally consents to the proposition, he 
will not repeat the same opera on student 
nights, so that they will hear the complete 
repertoire. 

The question confronting both Mr. Ham 
merstein and Mr. Truax of preventing non 
students from obtaining cut rates tickets 
has not yet been satisfactorily solved 
There is however, a probability that such 
music teachers as desire to have their pu 
pils attend the opera will be asked to fur 
nish a complete list of names to Mr. Ham 
merstein, which will be thoroughly investi 
gated and checked. 

Mr. Truax estimates that there are fully 
from 1,000 to 2.000 music students in this 
city and surrounding territory who will 
be only too glad to avail themselves of 
Mr. Hammerstein’s offer. 


First Musician “Ves, old man, that’s so 
As soon as IT appear | hold my audience.” 
Second Ditto That’s to prevent it run 
ning away, isn’t it ?”—‘“‘Sourire.” 
* * * 


“They are all strangers to me How 
can I make talk?” 

“Just pick out some girl and urge her 
to sing. That ought to occupy your even 
ing thoroughly.”—Louisville “Courier 


Tournal “3 
THE ITALIAN PIANIST 


ADDRESS 


A A |  iaesoiie AND RECITALS 
O ( 
I. Studio, 11 East 59th Street, 


NEW YORK, N., Y. 


BARYTONE 
Concerts, Oratorio 
Address: 311 West. 127th St., 


New York, N, Y. 


VIOLINIST 
Direction WOLFSOHN BUREAU 


Private Address, 
566 Fifth Avenue 


BASSO 
Recitals 


1947 Broadway, New York, 


Address all business to LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


SRICTOLSON™, 


Management of Henry Wolfsohn, 131 East 17th St., New York City. 


542 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
TO FORM ASSOCIATION 


DR. J. FRED. WOLLE SUGGESTED AS 
PRESIDENT OF PROJECTED 
SOCIETY. 


Editor of ‘‘ Musical Review’’ Makes an Eloquent 
Plea for the Plan—A Chance to Prove the 
Business Capacity of Musicians. 

San Francisco, Aug. 13.—Great interest 
has been created among the musicians of 
California by the proposition recently made 
that a bona fide music teachers’ associa- 
tion be organized in this city in September. 
Commenting on several suggestions that 
have since been offered Alfred Metzger, 
from whom the idea originally emanated, 
writes in the “Musical Review:” 

“One suggestion which seems to me to 
be particularly wise is that the presidency 
of this new Music Teachers’ Association of 
California should be offered to Dr. J. Fred 








DR. J. FRED WOLLE 


Wolle, head of the musical department of 
the University of California, and leader of 
the University Symphony Orchestra. He 
is beyond the slightest doubt the leading 
musical figure in the Far West. His posi- 
tion in the musical field is absolutely inde- 
pendent, inasmuch as he enjoys a salaried 
position at the great State institution. He 
is not giving private lessons, and his success 
in the past year has been so pronounced 
that the eyes of the musical world of all 
civilized countries have been upon him. 
“Another suggestion is to the effect that 
in case between five hundred and one 
thousand teachers could be enlisted in 
Northern California the organization would 
be. strong enough to form a building as- 
sociation and sell stock to members as well 
as outsiders, who could be elected as as- 
sociate members of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion (without right to vote) and active 
members of the Teachers’ Building Asso- 
ciation with a right to vote regarding the 
Temple of Music. Twenty-five thousand 
shares at $20 a share would create a capi- 
tal of $500,000, which would certainly be 
sufficient for a fine building. The renting 
of halls and studios among members of 
the association and a big auditorium es- 
pecially constructed for grand opera and 
other big musical productions—symphonies 
or oratorios—would give the building a 
handsome earning capacity and in time 
every stockholder would certainly earn 
dividends to a considerable degree. Every 
member of the Music Teachers’ Association 
could be induced to buy a certain amount 
of stock all the way from one share up to 
one or two hundred shares. It would not 
be necessary to rv up the entire stock at 
one time. Those who could not afford to 
pay for all the shares at once could be per- 
mitted to pay up in monthly installments. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


In the following studies by mail 
Sight Reading 
Music in Public Schools ot 
Theory of Music for Children tion 
Musical History me. Hand Culture 
Send stamp for particulars 
MARKS’ CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
6 West 90th Street New York 
Telephone 1350 Columbus CARNEGIE HALL 


The Ogden-Crane School of Opera 
Studio of Voice Culture 


SOLE DIRECTION E. ROSS McELRATH 
MME. OGDEN-CRANE BUSINESS MANAGER 

Ambitious singers guaranteed an appearance in opera in a New 

York theatre; next production, ‘* Chimes of Normandie"; the 
school will remain open allsummer. For terms, address above. 





MUSICAL 


If properly managed, such a Music Teach- 
ers’ Building Association would of neces- 
sity become a solid financial corporation. 

“In the past the musician has been re- 
garded with a certain amount of disfavor, 
because of his presumable lack of business 
capacity. There is no better opportunity to 
disabuse the public mind of this prejudice 
than by proving a certain successful busi- 
ness enterprise directly emanating from 
the efforts of musicians. If San Francisco 
is able to produce a Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of between five hundred and one 
thousand members, and if this association 
could organize a building association, the 
purpose of which would be to erect a 
magnificent temple of music, and if this 
temple of music could be rented to the 
profession and musical attractions, thus 
enabling it to pay large dividends on the 
capital invested, the respect of the general 
public for the musician would be raised 
considerably and the worn out gossip about 
the lack of business acumen in musicians 
would be forever silenced.” 


ANNOUNCE DETAILS 
OF BIG FESTIVAL 


Birmingham, England, to Hear Fine 
Music on October 2, 3, 
4 and 5. 


BIRMINGHAM, Enc., Aug. 14.—The com- 
ing festival will begin October 2, and con- 
tinues on October 3, 4 and 5. On Tuesday 
morning we are to listen to the “Elijah,” 
and on Tuesday evening Elgar’s “The 
Apostles” is to engage our attention. 

A great event will be, on Wednesday 
morning the production of Elgar’s “The 
Kingdom,” composed expressly for the 
Festival. This will be followed by Bach’s 
“Sing Ye to the Lord” and Brahms’ First 
Symphony. Then on Wednesday evening. 
Joseph Holbrooke’s new work, “The Bells,” 
will be played. 

The remainder of the scheme will be 
made up of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, 
Percy Pitt’s new “Sinfonietta in G minor” 
and Berlioz’ Overture, “Le Carnival Ro- 
main.” 

The feature of Thursday morning will 
be a performance of “The Messiah.” In 
the evening we are to hear Granville Ban- 
tock’s new work, “Omar Khayyam,” and 
Richard Strauss’ “Tod und Verklarung.” 

On Friday morning will be played Bee- 
thoven’s Mass in D and Tchaikowsky’s 
Violin Concerto. And in the evening Sir 
Charles Standford’s “The Revenge” and 
Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise.” The 
principal vocalists will be Mesdames Al- 
bani, Agnes Nicholls, Gleeson-White, Ada 
Crossley and Muriel Foster and John 
Coates, William Green, John Harrison, An- 
drew Black, Dalton Baker, William Hig- 
ley and Ffrangcon-Davies. Solo Violin 
Mischa Elman. Conductor, Dr. Hans 
Richter 








AMERICAN SINGER ABROAD. 


Esther Osborn, Formerly of Minneapolis, 
Wins Success in Norway. 

OsTERSUND, Norway, Aug. 13.—Esther 
Osborn of Minneapolis, a member of the 
company at the Royal Opera House, Stock- 
holm, made ‘a deep impression at her 
recent concert here. 

Her first number, Elizabeth’s aria from 
“Tannhauser,” proved her to be a singer 
of high rank. Few there are who are 
gifted with a voice of such power and 
agreeable quality. While her dramatic 
numbers were rendered with fine effect she 
proved herself to be equally accomplished 
in works of lyric nature. Free from affec- 
tation, she sings with impressive sincer- 
ity and depth of feeling. The applause was 
ovational. 





Gamble Concert Party’s Tour. 

The Ernest Gamble Concert Party will 
begin its fourth trans-continental tour 
October 17 in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The per- 
sonnel will remain the same as last year, 
Ernest Gamble, cantante, Verna 
Page, violiniste, and M. Lamberson, pian- 
ist. Chas. W. Gamble, East End, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., directs the tours. Last season, 
the company appeared in twenty-six States 
and gave one hundred and fifty-two con- 
certs. 
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Modern Atmosphere he ‘Cand Opera 





Serious operas in which everyday char- 
acters go to and fro in everyday dress are 


a new and bold thing on the stage. Au- 
diences_ still expect legend, cloak-and- 
sword romance, or, at least, eighteenth 
century brocades and small clothes—a 


reasonable remoteness, in short,—in a mu- 
sic-drama. When composer and librettist 
used to find a contemporary tale that ap- 
pealed to them for setting, as Verdi and 
Plave did in “La Dame aux Camelias,” 
they promptly moved it back a century and 
a half as in “La Traviata.” It is easy to 
remember the English officers and _ the 
English ladies in their muslins and para- 
sols that made audiences a little uneasy 
when they first saw and heard them in 
Délibes’s “Lakmé.” 

But the “new” Frenchmen and the young 
Italians are bolder. Charpentier set his 
“Louise” in a workingman’s living-room 
in Paris the day before yesterday; and it 
has been the most widely performed 
French opera since “Carmen.” Giordano, 
for the young Italians, has written his 
“Fedora”—evening coats, evening frocks, 
and “time, the present” from the first 
scene to the last. Leoncavallo had no hes- 
itation over “Zaza” and its characters 
around the next corner. Puccini’s own 
“Boheme” is only fiftv years away in ex- 
ternals. And now in “Madame Butterfly, 


the American consul comes puffing up to 
the little house on the hill in gray frock 


coat and Panama hat. Lieutenant Pin- 
kerton goes about in the white ducks of a 
naval officer on a warm day; and Mrs. 
Pinkerton wears a gown of the fashion of 
this very spring. 

The theorists will have it that once re- 
move operatic characters and action from 
legend or from more or less remote ro- 
mance and they, their musical speech and 
the whole music-drama lose much of their 
appeal. A dramatic form so artificial as 
opera, these objectors say, becomes 
doubly artificial when it is reduced, even to 
the eye, to the terms of common life. In 
practice, as you actually hear one of these 
“time-the-present” operas, you are not so 
sure. The woes and the joys of the work- 
ing-folk in “Louise” stirred some _ that 
heard it almost as deeply as do those of 
the gods of Valhalla. There are passages 
in the second act of “Madame Butterfly” of 
searching pathos, though Pinkerton stands 
singing in his ducks and Sharpless puts 
his hands in his blue-serge pockets. 
There is no thought of time or clothes. 
if the music fulfils its purposes, there is 
thought only of the emotions that it is 
carrying. 

It is the business of the modern music- 
drama to impart passion and mood and 
character. If it does these things and seizes 
mind and imagination with them, it mat- 
ters very little whether they be of gods, 
horses and heroes, knights and ladies, or 
only of American naval lieutenants and 
Japanese geisha. Every effort to widen the 
field of opera is worth the while and it 1s 
only fair to try it by the ends that it seeks. 





In complaining of Wagner having 
marred his work by projecting the egotism 
of his personality into it, E. A. Baughan 
says that the Bayreuth master “in his de- 
sire to make a stupendous theatrical effect 
not only invented a form of art which has 
grave esthetic fault, but also marred his 
drama by never leaving anything to sug- 
gestion, and by exaggerating emotion until 
it loses all genuine appeal.” 

“That the orchestral idiom is one thing 
and the vocal idiom another, has escaped 
general attention, I think,” writes Mr. 
Baughan in “The Fortnightly Review.” 
“The volume of sound which an orchestra 
produces, its variety of tone color, and 
its suggestion of titanic emotion are just 
the very qualities which the human voice 
lacks. If the orchestra is to be given full 
scope the voice has no power against it. 
The measure of music-drama must surely 
lie in the vocal expression of the dramatis 
personae. If the orchestra is to set the 
standard, as with Wagner, the voices to 
be heard at all must attempt to be super- 
human. It is not merely a question of 
drowning the voice by mere volume of 
sound. It cuts much deeper than that. By 
weaving his voices with the orchestra 
Wagner just enables his singers to make 
themselves heard at rather less effort than 
might be imagined, but the tremendous 


Alderman Bulger of the Fourth ward, 
where the sound that 
lulls the tired statesman to soothing rest, 
has struck a for art’s 
sake. He gravely tells us in a resolution 
introduced in the council that “art is on 
the bum in Kansas City.” Gravely the 
resolved as much. 


concord of sweet 


resounding blow 


council 

In the Fourth ward art is spelled with 
a capital A and uttered with reverential 
awe. “Let not the man be trusted that 
hath no music in his soul,” says Alderman 
Bulger, or was it Shakespeare? No mat- 
ter—Shakespeare or Bulger, Bulger or 
Shakespeare, it’s one and the same in the 
Fourth 

“Bad music,” Shakespeare in the 
lower house last night, “is worse than no 


ward. 


said 


music at all.” 

Art is not a fad, a freak or a fetish with 
In the Fourth ward 
shepherd’s flute 


Shakespeare Bulger. 
note than a 


TENOR 


anagemen 
Henry Wolfsohn, 131 E. 17 St., N. Y. C. 


no harsher 


Wagner's Egotism Revealed 


speech of the orchestra re-enforces_ the 
voice with a curious effect. It has been 
the secret of Wagner’s power, and no doubt 
it is still a secret to many of his admirers. 
Emotions which would have been ‘ordinary’ 
become titanic in volume and apparent 
stress. Had Wagner been a poor crafts- 
man he would have pitted his voices against 
his orchestra, and so have lost his power 
of hypnotizing his public. But the skill 
with which he wove his voices with his 
orchestra obviated that disaster. Yet this 
very effect of bigness, of titanic emotions 
expressed by singers and orchestra, is not 
really artistic. It is another proof of the 
composer’s egotism. A dramatist and an 
artist would surely have aimed at _ con- 
ditioning his material to his subject. Thus 
in ‘Tristan und Isolde’ he had to express 
the most passionate and idealistic love of 
man and woman. Did he try to move us 
by a poignant musical illustration of that 
love, keeping it on the plane of poetry 
and yet not allowing it to lose its human 
proportions? As long as there is no pas- 
sionate outburst to express, the music is 
magical in its appeal, but immediately a 
crisis is reached Wagner himself rushes 
in with his orchestra and builds a climax 
of frenetic sound round the voices until 
all human feeling is sacrificed to exag- 
gerated passion. Tristan and /solde are no 
longer a man and a woman, but some 
strange monsters of this musical Franken- 
stein’s creation.” 





“ Music”’ In Kansas City 


ever assailed his attentive ears, and life 
over there runs along like a gliding brook 
through meadows green. It is only when 
he visits the wards represented by Al- 
dermen Weston, or Edward, or Green that 
the horror of discord palls his gentle 
soul with gloom and turns the sweet cur- 
rent of his own thoughts awry. The 
trombone solo, the squeaking clarinet, 
the booming tuba and the shrilling pic- 
colo are Bulger’s sorrow’s crown of sor- 
TOWS. 

Art is on the bum in Kansas City. Al- 
derman Shakespeare, of the Fourth, is 
right. Let him hammer away; we must 
elevate the standard though the heavens 
fall and cheap gas never comes. No 
gem can be polished without friction, and 
art cannot be uplifted unless the Bulgers 
and the Shakespeares sound the alarm and 
call a money-chasing people back to the 
temple where “music washes away from 
the soul the dust of everyday life.”—Kan 
sas City “World.” 


MANTELLE 


THE FAMOUS CONTRALTO 
Address for terms 1 West 97th Street, New York 
Cencerts and Private Musicales 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 








a 
The Queen: 


That very talented young American vio- 
linist Mr. Francis Macmillen made his first 
appearance here in November, 1903, in the 
now demolished St. James’s Hall, and with 
his fine technical accomplishment and the 
life, spirit, and intelligence with which he 
interpreted various important works he 
succeeded in at once commanding atten- 
tion. About a year ago he played here 
again, and last week in the Queen’s Hall 
he once more came before the London 
public and gave gratifying evidence of the 
substantial progress which he has made in 
his art since he was originally heard 
among us. One of the most exacting 
works in which his executive powers were 
displayed last week was Paganini’s Con 
certo in D, which contains passages of very 
great difficulty, but the exigencies of the 
piece were boldly met and _ triumphantly 
vanquished, the brilliant performance pro- 
voking no small amount of enthusiasm. 
Mr. Macmillen commands a pure, sweet 
tone, possesses musical feeling, and has 
acquired a_ refined and_ polished style, 
qualities which were well exhibited in Mo- 
zart’s Andante and Rondo in G, and earlier 
in the evening he was associated with Mr. 
George Woodhouse, the Pianist, in a per 
formance of Brahms’s duet Sonata in A 
major, opus 100, one of the composer’s 
most clear and spontaneous productions, 
the several movements of which were 
capably and sympathetically rendered. 

Mr. Macmillen brought the Recital to a 
close with a fluent and finished perform- 
ance of Ernst’s Hungarian Melodies. The 
American Violinist, who is now about one- 
and-twenty, began his public career when 
only four years old, and his early musical 
education was acquired principally in Ber 
lin, where he received instruction from 
Herr Carl Markees, of the Royal High 
School in that town. In the spring of 
1900, however, he proceeded to Belgium, 
and studied under the famous Violinist M. 
César Thomson at the Brussels Conserva 
toire, where he carried off the Premier 
Prix and other distinctions, since he 
was heard in London last year he has been 
playing with much success in Brussels and 
in various towns in Germany, and he 1s 
soon about to make an extensive profes 
sional tour in the United States and 
Canada 


London Times: 

Mr. Francis Macmillen at his recital last 
night in the Queen’s Hall, gave us an in 
teresting program, which included Brahms’ 
sonata in A major, Paganini’s concerto in 
D, Ernst’s “Hungarian Melodies,” and 
Mozart’s delicious andante and rondo in 
G major. All of these pieces Mr. Mac 
millen played with the greatest success; 
his tone has increased and become fuller 
and richer, and is brought out without any 
of the pulling and tugging that sometimes 
go with big tone; his bowing is splendidly 
free, and his readings are marked by keen 
intelligence and insight. Mozart’s andante 
and rondo, so full of vitality and delicate 
beauty, were played in a way that made us 
wonder that his enchanting work 1s_ not 
more often played by violinists; the sonata 
of Brahms was altogether admirable as 
Mr. Macmillen played it 


Daily Graphic : 

Among the many concerts given on 
Tuesday two call for special notice, that 
given in the evening at Queen’s Hall by 
Mr. Francis Macmillen, and that given at 
the AZolian Hall by Miss May Mukle and 
Mr. Francis Harford. Mr. Macmillen 1s 
a violinist, whose talent is something con- 

; . ie Ss 
spicuous even at a time when fine violinists 
are as common as blackberries. Not only 
has he a brilliant technic—that we expect 
nowadays as a matter of course—but hi 
contrives to insinuate a suggestion of gen 
uinely artistic feeling into everything that 
he undertakes. His playing of Paganini s 


concerto in D was showy enough to satisfy e . Canad T} | | hit] 

" e : " tal . - anade ie oOung Oll St as tnerte 
the most exigent lover of instrumental with Orchestra at, Queen’s Hall : : see le young violinist has hitherto 
fireworks, and he gave Mozart s andante on several occasions given evidence of un- 
and rondo in G with perfect taste and ex ’ 1 abil 
pression usual musical and technical abilities, and 

| OUR NOW BOOKING last night's periormance went further to 

Daily Express: establish his reputatior What impresses 

Mr. Francis Macmillen, a young Am« For Dates, Terms, Etc., Address 1¢ chiefly about Mr. Macmillen’s playing 
il y] nis gave i recit »] im) Quer - S tne fe ling I reserve | wv vhi h nl 
Hall last ening, preliminary to an ex mates all he undertakes to _ interpret, 
tended tour in his own country and Cat 1 OUDON G. CHARL ! ON whether it be on the artisti r the techni- 
1d The house was f nd enthusias cal side. Brahms’ fine sonat p. 100, was 
Mr. Macmillen w illed repeate CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK fi played. with a thorough understanding of 
+ | , =) ? 4 y . _ _— 
1 the mg conti ed applause follow 4 , , , , — 
eae . , — , the power of thought that underlies its 
his brilliant performance of a difficu For choice of Macmillen dates early application will be necessary oe 
Pag in concerto vas well deserved tity t 


London Daily Telegraph : 
In the evening the platform was occupied 
e e by Mr. Francis Macmillen, the young 


American violinist, who since he first came 
Has the honor to announce to London three years ago has gained a 
under his direction the large number of adherents. A pupil of Mr 


taking style. His executive skill and some 


OF what fiery temperament were displayed last 
evening with conspicuous success in Paga $ 


nini’s concerto in D, the numerous obsta 
cles strewn in his path being surmounted 
in confident fashion. So finely did he play, 


that his hearers were unable to restrain 


their applause until the close of the work. 
Mozart’s andante and rondo in G, and 
Ernst’s “Hungarian Melodies” were other 
ed most the performance of Brahms’ so- 
nata in A major, op. 100. The reading and 
VIOLINIST rendering of the work afforded genuine 


Cesar Thomson, the artist in question has 
AMERICAN TOUR 1906-1907 Ji) 01¢ 








pieces to which Mr. Macmillen devoted 
himself with the utmost appreciation. But 
many probably among the audience enjoy- 
satisfaction In dealing with the lovely 


“Allegro Amabile,” the violinist exhibited 


much feeling, and laid due stress upon the 














numerous charming features of the second 
movement 


Morning Post : 
Mr. Francis Maemillen, the American 


violinist, took leave of his London friends 
at Queen's Hall last evening, when he S 


gave a final recital prior to an extensive 


American and Canadian tour. As an 
executant he has great claims upon the 
approval of the public for his command of 


the fingerboard is extensive and his tech- 
nic is well ordered and comprehensive. 
He attacked the concerto in D major of 
Paganini which was the most important 
number on his program, with immense 
spirit. His courage takes him a long way 
on the road to success. On the approaches 


to that road, however, he will make the ac 


quaintance of an important attribute to 
his future welfare in the shape of the soul 
of music. Indeed he may be said to have 
met it, tor there was much evidence in his 
playing last evening, particularly of the 
\lozart rondo, of an earnest desire to re- 


produce the romance of the music he inter- 
preted. On the technical side of his instru 
ment he has little more to accomplish 


London Tribune : 

Mr. Francis Macmillen, the well known 
young American violinist, gave a_ recital 
prior to his extensive American and Cana- 
dian tour, Mr. Macmillen plays with 
warmth of feeling, and has a very engag 


ing, pure, and resonant tone, and he phrases 


with musicianly intelligence. He realized 
the romantic teeling pervading some sec- 


tions of the Paganini concerto and fired off 
its fireworks with unfailing certainty and 
sparkling effect. The tutti portions of the 


plano were invariably drowned by the ap- 
plause S 
LONDON PRESS OPINIONS OF MACMILLEN RECI- The Standard: 

TALS AT QUEEN’S HALL, MAY 29 AND JULY 2 Mr. Francis Macmillen gave a violin re- S 


cital at Queen’s Hall last night, prior to 


Next. London Concert, will be in November an extended tour through America and S 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 18, 1906. 


Musical America has risen to chron- 
icle the national endeavor, the 
national work in music, and to 
establish a principle, the princi- 
ple of honesty and justice in mu- 
sical journalism, 


L. E. Behymer, who has done more for 
music in the Far West than probably all 
other managers combined, has just re- 
turned to the Pacific Coast after a brief 
visit to New York city, where he spent 
a couple of weeks booking attractions for 
the coming season. Mr, Behymer’s Eastern 


visit calls renewed attention to the tre- 
mendous strides music has made in the 
Golden West, due to a great extent to 


his daring, to his foresight, and more than 
all the rest, to his love of and for music. 
The States bordering on the Pacific, and 
more especially the lower portion of Cali- 
fornia, have always been noted for their 
musical proclivities. Whether this was due 
to the almost sensuous beauty of the coun- 
try to the exquisite blueness of the sky, 
to the brilliantly tinted flora, to the exuber- 
ant picture Nature has painted there, is im- 
possible to say. The Far West has loved 
music for many a day—but it was music 
of the ordinary or “garden variety”; and it 
has not been until the last ten years that 
serious music has gained any foothold there 


at all. 

Mr. Behymer and a few other coura- 
geous men spent their money freely and 
took great financial risks to bring noted 


musicians to the Far West. They did not 


always fare well from a purely commercial 
viewpoint, but they built up a clientele of 


music lovers which has grown and ex- 


panded until now the demand for the best 
great on the Pa- 


there is in music is as 





cific Coast as it is here. 
TOO MUCH MUSIC, 
[he London “Daily Mail” recently pub- 


lished a lengthy editorial about what it 


terms a “nauseous epidemic”’—the over 


supply of music in London. According to 


that paper, there have been ‘eighty or 
ninety concerts given in one week in the 
British metropolis. “The very remem- 


brance of that whirlpool of sound, good, 


indifferent, makes gasp for 
breath,” says the paper in question. “Thank 


will at all 


bad and one 


Heaven there events be a few 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


weeks of peace now—a few bars of 
silence.” 
New York city, which is the musical 


centre of this country, has not yet reached 
the stage of musical plethora which would 
call for similar comment in American 
papers; hence, we can afford to look wise 
and give friendly advice. As the “Mail” 
truthfully says, the real musicians—the men 
and women who have put their time, 
money and effort to accomplish something 
—are the main sufferers from this plague 
Given eighty or ninety con- 
certs in week and it is evident that 
the eighty or ninety thousand persons 
necessary to fill the auditoriums and con 
cert halls cannot be forthcoming, even in 
London, The natural 
consequence is a flood of tickets to be 
given away, friends badgered to death to 
buy them, with disappointed hopes and 
much ill-feeling. 

The young musician who gives such a 
concert and fails is probably the worst suf- 
ferer next to the finished musician, whose 
financial prospects are seriously hurt bv 
this immature competition. 

Of the 500 or more concerts given in 
London last season there are less than five 
per cent of the new comers who will ever 
be heard of again. It is the same thing 
Full of hope and ambition, 
world, 


of concerts. 
one 


so big a city as 


every season. 
voung musicians face the critical 
give a concert or two and then drop into 
oblivion to become teachers, or to abandon 
music as a profession entirely. 

And the public—that long-suffering beast 
—which sometimes pays, sometimes is in- 
terested, many times is bored, and rarely 
enthused—it ‘is the public which always 
suffers, and the “few bars of rest” should 
prove welcome to even the so-called stolid 
Briton. 


THE NEED OF MELODY. 

A recent issue of “The Musician,” in re- 
viewing Debussy’s compositions, goes at 
length into the technicalities of the French 
musician’s works. The reviewer, Edward 
Burlingame Hill, refers constantly to De- 
bussy’s “harmonies,” his “harmonic inven- 
tiveness,” etc, but—as the New York 
“Evening Post” says, in commenting upon 
Mr. Hill’s article—the word “melody” does 
not occur once in the entire article. 

“Harmonic innovation is an empty 
unless associated with melodic originality,” 
says the “Post,” and there are few, save 
perhaps the admirers of D’Indy or Richard 
Strauss, who will gainsay this. Name the 
great composers of the last hundred years, 
and you will name those whose music con- 
tains more melody than harmonies. Wag- 
ner, Bach, Schubert, Chopin, Schumann 
and Mozart were all melodists, and Liszt 
and Rubinstein come under the same head. 





thing, 


One reason why ultra-classical music will 
never become generally popular is its lack 


educated musician 


of true melody. The 
appreciates the beauty of properly used 
cacophony and dissonances, but the gen- 


eral public usually prefers a two-step to 
Mahler, or syncopation to the “Symphonica 
Domestica.” 


As MUSICAL 


ially on several occasions, a 


AMERICA has stated editor 


great trouble 


with the average musician, especially our 


foreign visitors, is the desire to shoot over 


the heads of the auditors by giving them 


music which the performing musician can 


understand, but which perhaps less than 


half of the audience appreciates. That even 
audience delight in 


that 


a musically cultured 


mere melody, is proven by the fact 
during a recita] last season Lhevinne played 
“The 


eight encores, whereas, 


Blue Danube” waltzes and received 


when he played an 


interminable Beethoven sonata he was 


greeted with perfunctory applause 
dissonances, and _ the 


kindred 


; 


are what impressionism is to 


Cacophony and 


Chinese scale and musical things, 


Art, and while 


we can admire and be amazed by the 


strength of a picture or a piece of sculp- 


ture, yet most of us prefer the beauty of 
softly curved lines, or the glow of the 
natural, unaccentuated by the distorted 


imagery of the impressionistic artist. 


It is the same in music, where the melo- 
dic and the rhythmic appeal to our senses 
much more readily than do the cleverly 
constructed musical phrases of a man like 
Debussy. 





BAND CONCERTS. 

The power that music, as dispensed by 
well-organized bands, has over the public 
at large, is attested not only by the crowds 
that throng to the parks where the free 
concerts are held, but also by the good 
order and entire absence of rowdyism on 
such occasions. Every year the leading 
American cities are making larger appro- 
priations for thus gratifying a wholesome 
desire for diet, and the results 
of an expansive policy in this direction are 
manifest in a gradual improvement in the 
general musical taste, in increased apprecia- 
tion of works of a high order. 

New York has set a laudable example 
to her sister cities in establishing concerts 
for the public in all the parks and on the 
piers. It is doubtful, in fact, if in any other 
city in the world the system of providing 
free band performances is as well organ- 
ized as it is in New York. 

This ever-increasing demand and supply 


zesthetic 


have naturally also had the effect of raising 
the executive efficiency and artistic stand- 
ard of the bands employed, a consumma- 
tion cordially welcomed by all who have 
the artistic growth of the country at heart. 
The traveller in»Germany is impressed by 
the admirable training. and finished per- 
formances of the “kapellas” of the most 
obscure regiments. They indulge to a limi- 
ted extent in works of the so-called “popu- 
lar” nature, including a generous number 
of military marches, but their programmes 
are drawn principally from the great operas 
and from operettas of standard merit. It 
is worthy of note that:the German do not 
make such a conspicuous feature of band 
“virtuosity” as do the people of either 
America or England, and yet it must be 
admitted that the German organizations 
present a much higher average of artistic 
achievement than do those of the other two 
countries as yet. This is, of course, attri- 
butable to the advantage of growing up 
among the oldest and most venerated musi- 
cal traditions, which permeate every nook 
and corner of the Fatherland. These com- 
parisons do not apply, of course, to the 
large travelling aggregations, such as the 
Sousa, Pryor and Duss bands of this coun- 
try and the Coldstream Guards, and God- 
frey bands of England. Such organizations 
are made up for the most part of players 
who have made a serious study of music. 

The value of free band concerts both as 
a recreational and an educational factor 
cannot be over-estimated, inasmuch as by 
this means the innate love of music in the 
masses is first appealed to, and gradually 
initiated into an intelligent enjoyment of 
works of the highest class. 





A LAUDABLE PROPOSITION. 
The proposition to give the galleries and 
new Manhattan Opera 
House to music students at redticed rates 


balcony of the 


on certain nights is born of a laudable de- 


sire on the part of Harry Anson Truax 


and Oscar Hammerstein to give to the 
American students an opportunity to hear 
the best, as a means of creating a music 
of their own. The question, “Is it neces- 


sary to go abroad to study music?” has 
probably been put to every noted musician 
Che answer is almost invariably the same, 
“It is not necessary but it is advisable. You 
do not get the same musical atmosphere in 
\merica, Concerts are too expensive.” 

matter 


and the 


That is the root of the whole 


Music is looked upon as a luxury, 
cannot 


hy 


ing student feels that he 


s 
Chere ts 


should not be as great a centr« 


yx » | 
ifford luxuries no reason w 


New York 
for music study as it is for the enjoyment 


of music, which, as matters now stand. 


is possible in a large degree only by the 
rich. 


Mr. 


Truax’s proposition may prove to be the 


Mr. Hammerstein’s concurrence in 


nucleus about which will grow an urban— 


perhaps even a national musical life 
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PERSONALITIES. 




















GUSTAV PIERNE 


Pierne.—The above is the first picture 
of Gustav Pierné to be published. Pierné 
is the composer whose “Children’s Pil- 
grimage,” reviewed at length in Musica. 
AMERICA, has created a sensation in France 
and Germany. 

Hall—Glenn Hall, the tenor, and Mrs. 
— have gone to Europe for a brief holi- 
aay. 

Lehmann.—Liza Lehmann has just com- 
pleted an Indian song garland entitled “The 
Golden Threshold.” 

Leroux.—Xavier Leroux is at work 
upon a musical comedy in three acts, the 
libretto for which was written by Catulle 
Mendes. 


Wood.—Henry J. Wood, the noted 
sritish conductor, has been engaged to 
conduct several of the Museum Concerts 


at Frankfort. 

Giordano.—Umberto Giordano is at 
work on two operas, the first entitled “La 
Festa del Nilo,” taken from one of Sar- 
dou’s plays, and the second “Marcella.” 


Ricordi.—Tito Ricordi, the famous Ital- 
jan music publisher, will visit America this 
fall to be present at the premiere of the 
English version of “Madame Butterfly.” 


Viardot.—Pauline Viardot has _ been 
overwhelmed by letters of sympathy for 
the death of her brother, Manuel Garcia. 
She is still hale and hearty, despite her age. 

Safonoff.—Wassily Safonoff has signed a 
three years’ contract to act as conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
and as director of the National Conserva- 
tory of Music. He is the first foreign 
musician of note to become director of an 
\merican conservatory. 

Cottlow.—Augusta Cottlow and _ her 
mother, Mrs. M. Cottlow are spending 
\ugust at Matunuck, R. I. Among their 
neighbors are Rev. Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale and Mr. Potter, music critic of the 
Providence “Journal.” 
_Hutcheson.—Ernest Hutcheson, the dis- 
tinguished Australian pianist, arrived in 
New York on August 8 After his bril- 
liant success abroad, he has gone to Sand- 
wich, Mass., for a few weeks’ vacation. 
His first recital will be given in Mendels- 
sohn Hall early in November. 

Jenckes.—Mme. Florence Hyde Jenckes, 
the noted vocal teacher and one of the 
most popular and successful musicians in 
the south, has closed her studio in New 
Orleans, for the season. She is spending 
a few weeks with friends in New York 
and expects to return to New Orleans 
about September 15. Mme. Jenckes is to 
take an active part in the forthcoming 
musical season in the Crescent City and 
has already booked a number of eminent 
artists for concerts and recitals, among 
them Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler. ; 

Mildenberg.— Albert Mildenberg, the 
noted pianist-teacher from New York, has 
just arrived in Paris from Bayreuth, where 
he heard “Tristan und Isolde” and “Parsi- 
fal.” He says that while the performances 
were superb, they were no better than could 
be heard in New York city many times 
during the season. He has left his opera, 
“Raffaello,” with Ricordi in Milan, and 
had the pleasure of being present when 
excerpts from it were played by La Scala 
Orchestra at the Milan Exposition con- 
and were well received 

Chase.—Mary Wood Chase the charm 
ing and talented pianiste, who has been 
spending the summer with her parents at 
Blue Hull, Maine, gave a recital at Wal- 
pole, New Hampshire on August 15. After 
spending a few days with the family of 
Prof. F. W. Hooper of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute, Miss Chase will leave for the 
\dirondacks where she will spend the re- 
mainder of the summer and will return 
to Chicago September 8, to resume her 
duties as director in the Piano Department 
of the Columbia School of Music. 


certs, 
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SIEGFRIED WAGNER'S 
ESCAPE FROM DEATH 


AVOIDS EXPLOSION OF GAS _IN 
FIS BATHROOM BY ONLY 
A FEW FEET. 








Valet Painfully Burned, and Composer-Conductor 
is Knocked Over by Concussion. 





BayreuTH, Aug. 14.—Siegfried Wagner, 
who as usual is conducting the operas of 
his father at the Opera House here, had a 
narrow escape from injury, if not from 
death, last week. 

He occupies a cottage to one side of his 
mother’s home, “Wahnfried,” in years gone 
by used by Liszt as a dwelling. On the 
second floor, adjoining his sleeping quar- 
ters, is a private bathroom, heated by gas. 

A few mornings ago, his valet aroused 
him at his usual hour—seven in the morn- 
ing—and the composer-conductor slipped 
on a bath robe and started for the bath- 
room. Luckily, the valet was a few feet 
in advance, for when he struck a match to 
light the gas heater, there was a terrific 
explosion which hurled Wagner backwards 
and painfully burned the valet. 

The other servants rushed to the rescue 
and managed to extinguish the fire, after 
a few exciting moments. Wagner, none 
the worse for missing his bath and his nar- 
row escape, went straight to the Opera 
House, where he conducted the rehearsal. 





Florence Taussig Plays in Denver. 


Denver, Aug. 11.—The programme pre- 
sented by Signor Cavallo and his orchestra 
at Elitch’s Gardens yesterday afternoon 
consisted of Schubert’s “Rosamunde” over- 
ture, Tschaikowsky’s Andante Cantabile 
and Siegfried Ochs’s clever musical joke, 
“Kommt ein Vogel geflogen.” The as- 
sisting artist was Florence J. Taussig, one 
of the most popular pianistes in the West, 
who played with her customary success. 
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SAM FRANKO SCORES 
SUCCESS IN GERMANY 


New York Violinist Plays Under Dis- 
tinguished Auspices in 
Blankenburg. 

News has been received in New York 
of the highly successful appearance of Sam 
Franko, the well-known New York violin- 
ist, at a concert recently given in Blanken- 
burg, Thuringia, in which picturesque dis- 
trict of hill and vale Mr. Franko has been 

holidaying. 

The concert which was held under 
distinguished patronage, drew an audience 
that taxed the seating capacity of the hall 
to the utmost. Mr. Franko joined Louis 
Edgar, pianist, in the Grieg sonata, op. 8. 
for violin and piano and contributed as 
solos Corelli’s “La Folia,” a polonaise by 
V ieuxtemps and two original compositions, 

“Meditation” and “Valse gracieuse. In 
all these numbers his fine musicianship and 
mastery of his instrument were convinc- 
ingly demonstrated. His beauty of tone, 
finished technique and mature breadth of 
style aroused his hearers to a high degree 
of enthusiasm, and he was repeatedly re- 
called. His own graceful compositions 
were signalized by a special tribute of ap- 
proval.. Louis Edgar gave piano solos by 
Chopin and Liszt, and the accompaniments 
to Mr. Franko’s solos were played by Otto 
Hartung. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOSES SINGER. 


Estelle Seldner, Popular Contralto of 


Western City, Goes to Manilla. 

SAN Francisco, Aug. 13.—Estelle Seld- 
ner, well and favorably known in the mu- 
sical circles of this city, having appeared 
with much success in a recital of her own 
as well as in several concerts given by the 
Beringer Conservatory of Music, is leav- 
ing for Manilla where she will remain for 
two years. 

Miss Seldner possesses a contralto voice 
of excellent quality, which will, no doubt, 
rapidly win for her a large circle of ad 
mirers in her new home. 
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ing reduction in quality. 


ever before. 


does not stand to reason. 


than now. 


order 


q Manufacturing conditions in the piano indugtryto-day are 

such that prices can not be reduced without a correspond- 
Yet there seems to be a tena- 
ency even among high-grade manufacturers to put on the 
market pianos bearing their name at lower prices than 


@ That thiscan be done without a lowering of standards 
It is well known that labor 
costs more, and practically all the materials that go into 
the making of a high-grade piano were never higher 


q Contrary to the policy of certain other manufacturers 
(whose names in the past have stood for the best) is the 
policy of THe Weser PiANo Company. 
selling to-day for more than ever in its, history. 
it has been necessary to double the output of the Weber 
factory in order to keep pace with the demand. 

@ Of one thing the public may be assured: 
be no sacrifice of the quality of the Weber 

to meet price competition. 

Weber will be advanced when necessary. 


The Weber is 
And yet 


There will 
Piano in 


The prices of the 
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The English Teidiinen In Music 


That clever London critic, E. A. 
Baughan, offers an explanation of why men 
belonging to the educated classes in Eng- 
land cannot, in his opinion, be good mu- 
sicians, in an essay on “The Gentleman in 
Music,” which appears in his new volume, 
“Music and Musicians.” It is thus sum- 
marized in a recent issue of the “Specta- 
tor:” 

“For the purpose of his article a gentle- 
man must be of good family—‘not neces- 
sarily rich or noble, but gentle’ —have had 
a public school and university education, 
and be comfortably off. His brothers and 
relations must be in the liberal or learned 
professions, or the higher walks of com- 
merce—none of them brilliant, but all well 
educated, well mannered, and trained to 
live laborious days and to all kinds of self- 
denial. Formerly they would have had 
nothing to do with art, but nowadays ‘the 
gentleman class is making its way more 
and more in music, as professors, com- 
posers, pianists and even singers.’ 

“None the less is he of opinion that the 
gentleman by birth and training is the last 
man who should be a musician. The 
grounds on which he reaches this decision 
are manifold. To begin with, the ideals 
of our public schools, uniformity and sto 
icism, are in ompatibl with the free ex- 
pression of the emotions, while the ideal 
of university life, the apotheosis of the in 
tellect—it is most refreshing to hear how 
far we have traveled from the time when 
undergraduates were described as ‘young 
barbarians all at play’—though it makes 
for sanity and clear thinking, is uncreative 


and imexpansive Our gentlemen musi 
‘ians are not free from austerity and in- 
tellectual pose. They adore Bach, but they 


lo their best to strip him of his humanity. 
They worship Brahms, but perversely ex- 
aggregate the importance of the dry and in- 
tellectual side of his genius. As perform- 
ers these university musicjans carry this 
suppression of emotion to excess, make 
war on sentiment, and interpret everything 
sanely and coolly. Worse still, they ar 


hampered by ‘a curious effeminacy of 


DAVID BISPHAM 





thought and outlook,’ a ‘strange fastidious- 
ness which manifests iself in a love of all 
old music, especially if it is little known 
music.’ Their enthusiasm is ladylike; they 
distrust emotionalism, abhor singers who 
have made reputations, and greatly prefer 
artists, no matter how much they sing 
out of tune, provided they are of gentle 
birth and good education. 


“Mr. Baughan does not condemn gen- 
eral intelligence in a musician; what he 
insists on is that the culture he requires 
is not the culture of any of our universi 
ties, which are ‘peculiarly philistine,’ and 
turn out men who are ‘singularly wanting 
in artistic appreciation. The real desider- 
ata of the musician are then enumerated. 
‘He ought to know most of what has been 
done in literature, especially modern liter 
ature; he should have a knowledge of the 
plastic arts and have a fair and working 
knowledge of modern languages. Above 
all, he must live, and I deny that any man 
has really lived whose circumstances have 
heen comfortable from childhood.’ If it 
should be contended that after all the uni 
versity musician is a negligible factor in 
our musical life, Mr. Baughan jis ready with 
his reply. ‘This dilettante attitude of mind 
is the curse of our England. You will find 
it everywhere—in the army and in politics 
ind those who are behind the scenes know 
full well what a power this new type of 
musician is gradually becoming in_ the 
country. He has good intentions, a real 
love of music, in many cases will work 
hard for the realization of his ideals, and is 
free from insularity, “but he is essentially 

his class and training, and both are in- 
mical to music.’ Mr. Baughan is not con 
cerned with the question of whether this 

good for the country or not; he is con- 
vinced that it is bad for music. “The great 


fault of British music and British per- 
formers has been a certain coldness and 
want of emotion, and those very defects 
ire precisely the merits for which our uni- 
versities strive. They specialize in the na- 
tional character, but the very ig in w! hich 

are those which can have 


, ’ 
tney specialize 


Loudon G. Charlton 


Manager, Carnegie Hall, New York 
EVERETT PIANO VSED 
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GREAT ARTISTE’S SON 
WILL GO INTO OPERA 


HANS SCHUMANN-HEINK, CHILD OF 
POPULAR CONTRALTO, HAS 
FINE VOICE. 








Young Aspirant to Professional Honors Inherits 
Distinguished Mother’s Temperament—His 
Voice a Deep and Powerful Bass. 

Hans Schumann-Heink, son of the 
celebrated contralto, Mme. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, has decided to adopt 
the operatic stage as his profession. He 
possesses a deep bass voice of unusually 
rich and mellow quality, and inherits an 
abundance of musical temperament from 
his distinguished mother. 

Young Schumann-Heink has been in 
short time, as he 
his release 


this country only a 
remained in Germany until 
from military service was procured a few 
months ago, but he has already acquired 
a considerable knowledge of English and 
made many warm friends. Though his 
mother would gladly bear the expense 
of educating him for a_ professional 
career, he, with Teutonic independence, 
insists upon earning his own way as far 
as possible, and is said to be working to 
that end in Springfield, Massachusetts. 
He has arranged to begin lessons with 
an eminent instructor of voice culture 
in the early fall. 


Wher a_ representative of Musica. 
Americ. called on Mme. Schumann- 
Heink at  Ludlow-on-the-Hudson last 
spring. the young aspirant to operatic 
honors a2 a _ basso was also _ present. 
He is a_ fresh-complexioned, wholesome 
young fellow of eighteen, abounding in 
health and energy, and of well-trained 
intellect. Characteristically German in 


disposition he was nevertheless enthus- 
iastic over the prospect of living in 
America, and seemed to adapt himself 
readily to the atmosphere of his new 
environment. 

The many friends and admirers of the 
great contralto—and they are legion— 
will be interested in watching the career 
of her talented son. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
London’s Plague of Concerts 


We are just about to arrive at the end 
of a mauseous epidemic—the influenza 
outbreak was nothing to it. We speak of 
the veritable plague itself—the London 
concert season, says the London “Mail.” 
Now, as one lies panting in the July 
heat the sensation that comes upon one 
is as though one had at length emerged 
from a dense forest of tangled foliage 
and was once more breathing the pure 
fresh air of sanity and health. And veri- 
ly, when we have been having eighty or 
ninety concerts given in one week within 
the four-mile London cab radius, is it not 
time to pause and consider? Phew! The 
very remembrance of that whirlpool of 
sound, good, bad and indifferent, makes 
one gasp for breath. And the fearful 
noises—the terrible din of the modern 
scoring! Thank heaven! there will, at 
all events, be a few weeks of peace now 

a few bars of silence. 

And when we come to look into the 
matter, what do we find to be the cause 
of all the pother? Simply this. Thous- 
ands of would-be artists, vocalists, violin- 
ists and pianists, all striving for fame 
and public recognition on the one hand, 
and a wearied and worn-out public try- 
ing to escape from a plethora of concert 
tickets and mediocre music on the other, 

For it is a fact that London folk are so 
pestered into buying tickets for the con- 
certs of their aspiring friends that they 
have no time or money left for support- 
ing the concerts of serious and fully- 
matured artists. The latter are suffering 
at the hands of the thousands of semi- 
amateur musicians who, no longer con- 
tent to study for their own profit and 
pleasure, thirst for applause and the con- 
cert-platform. While wise and _ honest 
concert agents do their best to restrain 
their ardor, the money-making shark in- 
veigles them into paying £25 to £50 in 
giving a concert that nobody wants, and 
that does the débutante more harm than 
good. 

Sut this is not all. There are also the 
thousands of genuine students—pouring 
forth from our academies and conserva- 
tories—in real neal need of work. What 
are they to do? As Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie recently remarked. “It is one 
thing to endow scholarships whereby to 
train musicians, but quite another thing 
to find work for the students when 
trained.” 





In this endeavor to procure work, the 
more ambitious students give a London 
concert. Ninety per cent. of these con- 
certs do not so much as cover the ex- 
penses outlaid; disappointment sets in, 
and the young aspirant takes a_ back 
seat for the rest of his career—that is, if 
he can secure a seat at all, which 1s 
more than doubtful. Of course, they are 
exceptions. 

When we turn to the attitude of the 
general public we find that the latter, 
quite rightly, desires artistic food which 
it can digest, and which helps people for- 
ward in their lives. They want, in short, 
the very artist that we have outlined— 
the man or woman who has got some- 
thing to say which it is good to hear, 
and who says it in as simple, clear, and 
direct a manner as possible. 

It is perfectly true that all this in- 
volved, complex, noisy music has its 
coterie of admirers. So have the artists 
who devote themselves to firework dis- 
plays and orchestral explosions. But the 
great general public needs food that 
nourishes tired souls—the spiritual bread 
of life—music that makes for life and 
being—music that savors of seas and 
woods and mountains, not music that 
reeks of morbid and neurotic tempera- 
ments and London drawing-rooms. And 
until it gets this true living art it will 
not in the mass attempt to go to con- 
certs. Only a special class will do that. 
The result is that the souls of the great 
multitude are starved and unwashed, 
while the souls of the select few are 
gorged with the unwholesome food of 
the specialist. 

The world at large does not care a 
straw whether a certain man can play 
chromatic runs on the piano faster than 
any other living pianist, nor yet whether 
Scalywalywitch can execute harmonics 
on the violin in a way that makes one’s 
“flesh creep,” as the immortal Fat Boy 
would have said. 

What the great general public needs is 
an artist more like the bards of old—a 
man who gets at the great heart of 
things, a man who feels the alternating 
rhythm of the great unity in which all 
things live and move and have their 
being, a man who, by his art, will bring 
these things home to the souls of the 
people, refreshing and restoring weary, 
bruised, and jaded hearts. 
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SPANISH HONORS 
FOR FRANCIS YOUNG 


Inventor of the Metrostyle Created a 
Knight of the Order of 
Charles Ill. 

A cablegram just received by Francis 
Young, announces that Alfonso XIII of 
Spain has created him a Knight of the 
Royal Order of Charles III. This is the 
most important and distinguished Spanish 
decoration and has never before been con- 
ferred upon an American. There is only 
one higher order and this is for royalty 
exclusively. The decoration was confer- 
red upon Mr. Young in recognition of his 
invention of the Metrostyle. 

The Court of Spain has always been a 
notable patron of the fine arts, particularly 
music. Maria Christina during her re- 
gency, conferred the order of Isabella de 
Catolica upon Mr. Young, and now her 
son, Alfonso, confers the highest decora- 
tion within the gift of the crown. His 
bride, the present Queen of Spain, is also 
an enthusiastic musician. 


A HOUSTON MUSICALE. 


George Crampton and Talented Pupils 
Please Large Audience. 
Houston, Tex., Aug. 13.—On Saturday 
evening several of George Crampton’s 
most talented pupils apneared in recital at 
the Conservatory of Music. Mrs. John 


Tennant displayed a voice of most agree- 
able quality in Reynaldo Hahn’s “Si mes 
vers” and d’Hardelot’s “Sans toi;” James 
Dow gave “Canio’s Lament” from Leon- 
cavallo’s “Pagliacci” in an attractive man- 
ner, and Alice Banks, Laura Stevens, Mil- 
dred Kirlicks and Josephine Eckels were 
warmly applauded for their renderings of 
songs by Bohm, d’Hardelot, Luzzi, Hahn, 
German and others. 

A feature of special interest was the 
group contributed by Mr. Crampton. His 
musical barytone invariably gives pleasure, 
and on this occasion it was heard to par- 
ticularly good advantage in the Prologue 
to “Pagliacci,” “Wolfram’s Tournament 
Song” from Tannhauser,” “Myself When 
Young” from Liza Lehmann’s “In a Per- 
sian Garden,” Arlidge Kidd’s “The Night 
Has a Thousand Fyes,” and Clark’s “Tally 
Ho!” 
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No school in this country can contribute as much toward a musical education as the New England i 
Conservatory of Music, A steady growth of over fifty years has made it rich in experience, and it is 


Situated in Boston, the acknowledged music center of America, 
it affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so necessary to a musical education. 


| The student’s capacity sets the only limitation to his 
progress. The reciprocal relations established with Harvard University afford pupils special advantages 


Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are in much 
Practical Pianoforte Tuning Course in one year. 


The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and appearing 
before audiences and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. For parti- 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager 


min . Bags Its complete organization, 
its imposing Conservatory building and splendid equipment, and the new Residence building offer ex- 
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TO UNVEIL VERDI'S. 
STATUE OCTOBER 12 


ITALIANS IN AMERICA TO ERECT 
MONUMENT TO COMPOSER IN 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Will be Located in Triangle Between 72nd and 
73rd Streets and The Boulevard and Tenth 
Avenue—Civiletti, the Sculptor. 


The Municipal Art Commission of New 
York city has approved the design for a 
monument to be erected by the Italians 
of the United States to Verdi. 
dollars has been raised by the 


Twenty 
thousand 
Italian mewspaper 
Americano,” and the statue is now on the 
way from Italy to New York. 

Moses Herman, Commissioner of Parks 
for Manhattan and Richmond, has given 
permission, in the absence in Europe of 
Samuel Parsons, the landscape architect 
of the department, for the erection of the 
monument in the centre of the triangle 
hounded by 72nd and 73rd streets, the 
Boulevard and Tenth avenue. The unveil- 
ing will take place on October 12. 

The sculptor is C. Pasquale Civiletti of 
Palermo, and in his studio there his work 
was approved by a committee appointed 
by “Il Progresso Italo-Americano,”’ com- 
prising William Henry Bishop, American 
Consul at Palermo; Giuseppe T. Laura, 
Mayor of Palermo, and _ Professors 
Ernesto Basile and Giuseppe Damain, 
architects. 

The monument is twenty-five feet high, 
and has been executed in Carrara marble. 
It is a group of five figures, depicting 
Verdi and his operatic creations—“Otello, 
‘ Aida,” “Falstaff” and “I! Trovatore.” 


NEITHER SAN CARLO 
COMPANY GENUINE 


Russell and Covent Garden Companies 
Disclaimed by Director of 
Naples Theatre. 


“Il Progresso Italo- 








NaApLes, Aug. 13.—The controversy go- 
ing on in England between Henry Rus- 
sell, the impresario, and the Covent Gar 
den authorities as to the genuineness of 
their so-called San Carlo Opera Com- 
panies, is very amusing to the directors of 
the Teatro San Carlo here, inasmuch as 
neither of the operatic aggregations in 
question has any connection whatever with 
that historic home of art. 

The managers of Covent Garden an 
nounce that they will take the “San Carlo 
Opera Company” to London in October. 
Mr. Russell states positively that in the 
same month the “San Carlo Opera Com- 
“pany” is going to America under his man- 
agement, and all the time there is no 
such thing as a genuine San Carlo com- 
pany on tour. The name was bestowed 
in the first place on a scratch company 
recruited mainly in Milan, so that the dis- 
pute resolves itself into the question as 
to who possesses the better right to this 
designation. A London critic suggests, 
by way of solving the difficulty, that either 
company by any other name would sound 
as well 





Mapleson After London Coliseum. 

Lonpon, Aug. 14.—Colonel Mapleson, 
representing a Paris syndicate with a capi 
tal of $1,000,000, has offered $800,000 for 
the Coliseum, with a view to presenting 
grand opera at popular prices the year 
around. 
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PRIVATE PURSE MAINTAINS 
THE FLONZALEY QUARTETTE 
EDWARD J. DE COPPET PAYS $25,000 A YEAR TO 


BE ENTERTAINED BY FOUR EXPONENTS OF 
CHAMBER MUSIC 








Kdward J. de Coppet, a wealthy New 
Yorker, and a member of the Stock Ex- 
change, maintains at a cost of $25,000 a 
year, a private string quartette for his own 
entertainment. This unusual form of pat- 
ronizing musical art is with Mr. de Cop 
pet a hobby, and one which he indulges to 
his heart’s content. Perhaps the only par- 
allel in America to what he does in sup- 
porting the Flonzaley Quartette is what 
Major Henry L. Higginson has long done 
for the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

But a difference is presented here. The 
Boston Orchestra cannot play in Major 
Higginson’s drawing room nor entertain 
his guests at dinner. It is a public insti- 


tuition in spite of its private support and 
can always obtain extensive public patron- 
age. The field of chamber music, on the 
other hand, is smaller, and more confined 
in its appeal. In order to gain success in 
the — of it, the musicians must 








1 Mefistofele’ “ 


In the course of a eulogy of Arrigo 
foito in the “Outlook” Dr. Enrico Fondi 
describes the bitter resentment with which 
the first performance of his brillant coun 
“Mefistofele” was 


tryman’s received in 


Milan. 


“Having returned from _the Garibaldi 
expedition of 1866 Boito devoted himself 
to the completion of his “Mefistofele,” 
words and music. It is certain that the 
words cost him the greater labor, and also 
a more tormenting hesitation than did the 
music. Gounod had _ contented himself 
with taking a simple, amorous episode 
from Goethe's ‘Faust’. But Boito, follow 
ing a more comprehensive plan, con 
densed the poem, admirably coloring it, in 
to six pictures, and with such a clearness 
that with a glance we are all able to un 
derstand them. This is the first reason 
for the superiority of ‘Mefistofele’, which 
was first produced at La Scala, 
on March 5, 1868. 


“Also that one must chronicle its me 
morable failure! It is true that the Pro 
logue and the Scene in Greece were ap 
plauded, but these alone were exempt from 
the tempest of howl. At the third repre 
sentation the noise was so deafening that 
Faust could not even hear the orchestra 
and hence was unable to sing in tune. The 
orchestra was directed by Boito himself 
tall, thin, pale, fair, imperturable, and 
serene as a statue which would await 
from the future its consecration of glory. 
At the close some friends, with the prin- 
re men of the orchestra, pressed about 

congratul ating and embrac ing him 


ROSE 


Management J. E. FRANCKE 


Milan, 








(By courtesy of the N, ¥.** Times” 


THE FLONZALEY QUARTETTE 


have teaching classes and in other ways 
interest themselves in supplementary means 
of support, for one is not likely to reap a 
fortune by playing chamber music. By 
placing the Flonzaley Quartette under his 
especial patronage, Mr. de Coppet has 
spared its members ‘the drudgery of seeking 
a livelihood from outside sources. The 
four players can give their undivided time, 
attention and strength to practising to 
gether—decidedly a requisite to nice results 
in the performance of string quartette 
music, 

The Flonzaley quartette consists of 
Adolpho Betti and Alfred Pochon, the vio 
linists, respectively from Florence and Lau 
sanne, Ugo Ara, the viola player, a Vene 
tian, and Ivan d’Archambeau, the ’cellist, 
a native of Verviers. They have given 
public concerts in Switzerland and Alsace 
Lorraine, and last winter they gave three 
pairs of public concerts in New York, al- 
though it was not generally known on these 
occasions that they were the private musi 
cians of Mr. de Coppet. They will be 


heard again in concerts — next winter 


” Ca mead Duels 


lhe bitterest polemical discussion arose, 
however, in which all Milan took part. It 
lasted several days and even caused duels. 
No work of art ever aroused such a war- 
like spirit, I believe. Some newspapers 
called the music ‘not music at all, but pe 
dantry’, and the composer himself ‘a block- 
head.” Let it be added parenthetically, 
however, that Beethoven’s famous ‘Kreut- 
zer Sonata’ was dubbed by a Leipsic paper 
‘all that is most grotesque.’ 

“Beyond anything the public could not 


pardon Boito the frankness with which he 
had shown himself to be an innovator. At 
that time it would not admit as worth 


while anything new since Rossini, Doni 
zetti, Bellini, with the exception of Verdi; 
and if tihs was true in general, in parti- 
cular was it true that the public deemed 
it unpatriotic to accept any reforming in- 
fluence which an Italian might draw from 
foreigners, With these sentiments, on the 
first night of ‘Mefistofele, many went to 
the theatre armed with huge keys with 
which to make the utmost hissing and 


noise \ crowd of men in the adjoining, 


Café Martini awaited the result and re- 
joiced, as for a piece of national good for- 
tune, when they knew that the opera had 
been hissed 

“Times and tastes soon -changed. On 
October 4, 1875, ‘Mefistofele’ came back 
to the stage and appeared at the Teatro 
Comunale of sologna—that noble city 
which first of all in Italy opened wide her 
gates to ‘Lohengrin’ and the art of Wag 
ner. Thenceforth ‘Mefistofele’ never left 
the Italian stage. The enthusiasm it awak- 
ened spread to the Milanese, who in 1881 
hanged their first judgment.” 


hn pteennlngethala 
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EMMA JUCH SINGS 
AT OWN MUSICALE 


NOTED PRIMA DONNA DELIGHTS 
DISTINGUISHED GUESTS AT 
BAR HARBOR. 


Entertains Austrian Ambassador, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacob Schiff, Mr, and Mrs. Walter Damrosch 
and Other Notabilities. 


Bar Harpor, Mr., Aug. 14.—One of the 
largest and most delightful social events 
f the season was the musicale given this 
afternoon at Kragmyr, the summer home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Francis L. Wellman, 
(Emma Juch) of New York. More than 
one hundred and fifty members of the 
summer colony were present. 

Mrs. Wellman was assisted in receiving 
by Mrs. Ernest Schelling, of New York 
rhe soloists were Mrs. Wellman and J 
francis Harford, with Ethel Cave Cole at 
the piano. 

\mong those present were Mrs. Henry 
I’, Dimock, Mr. and Mrs. Ernesto Fabbri, 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert Abbe, Count and 
Countess Laugier-Villars, Mr. and Mrs 
Ernest Schelling, Baron and_ Barones 
Hengelmuller, Mr. and Mrs, Philip Liv 
ingston, Mrs. Frederick Pearson, Augustus 
Gurnee, Mr. and Mrs. Dave Hennen Mor 
ris, Mrs. Gilbert E. Jones, Colonel and 
Mrs. William Goddard, Mr. and Mrs. Ar 
thur Scribner, Mr. and Mrs. C. Oliver 
Iselin, Mr. and Mrs. EF. Tiffany Dyer, Mrs 
\rthur Wellmann, Mrs. Pulitzer, Mr. and 
\Irs. Timothy Adamowski, Mr. and Mrs 
Jacob Schiff, Mr. and Mrs. Foster Milli 
ken, Dr. and Mrs. J. Madison Taylor, Mrs 
Ingraham, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Damrosch 
ind Justice O'Brien 


BUFFALO TO HEAR 
EMIL PAUR THRICE 


Pittsburg Orchestra to Give Concerts 
in the Bison 
City. 


BurrALco, Aug. 15.—The Pittsburg Or: 
chestra, Emil Paur, conductor, will give 
three concerts next season in Conven 
tion Hall, as follows: 

Thanksgiving night, November 29, Mme 
Schumann-lleink. 

Monday evening, January 7, 1907, 
Kugene Ysaye, or some other violinist. 

Neither of these artists will be heard 
under other auspices in Buffalo next sea 
son, 

At the third concert, February 11, the 
\fendelssohn Choir of Toronto, 210 voices, 
\. S. Vogt, conductor, will share the pro 
gramme with the orchestra. This will be 
the only appearance in Buffalo next sea 
son of this body of singers. This Buffalo 
concert follows the usual five days of 
festival in Toronto, when the Pittsburg 
Orchestra and the Mendelssohn Choir 
share the programme, and precedes two 
concerts the two organizations will give 
in Carnegie Hall, New York city, Feb 
ruary 12 and 13. 


Reisenauer Turns Teacher. 

Lempsic, Aug. 15.—Alfred Reisenauer, 
the noted pianist, and pupil of Liszt, has 
opened a piano school here, to which he 
will devote practically all of his time. His 
only concert appearances during the com 
ine season will number four. 

Miss Hirschmann’s Holiday. 
Carrie Hirschmann, the _ pianiste, is 
pending August at Forest Park, Pa., pre 

paring for the coming season’s work 


NORDICA 


Available for Concerts from 


OCT, 20TH 10 NOV, 17TH 


And from 
C, dad 10 FEB, 4th 


Under the exclusive direction of 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


James Building, 
NEW YORK 
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NEW YORK SYMPHONY LARA SEXTON 
ANNOUNCES DATES ess aa 


Italy to 
TO GIVE TWO SERIES OF CONCERTS, 
SATURDAY NIGHTS, AND SUN- 
DAY AFTERNOONS. 


American Singer Leaves for 
Continue Triumphs 
There. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Aug. 13.—Clara Sex- 
ton has returned from her vacation here, 
Walter Damrosch to Conduct, with Lhevinne, where she has been spending the summer 

Schumann-Heink, Rosenthal and Leo Schulz ith her parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. Albert 
eee Sexton, for another of opera in 

The directors of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra have announced a series 
of eight symphony concerts to be held on 
Saturday evenings during the coming 
season in Carnegie Hall, New York city, 
and a parallel series for the Sunday after 
noons following the Saturday evening per- 
formances. The evening concerts, which 
will take the place of the Tuesday even- 


ing series of last winter, will be held on 
ig 9 3, 10 and 24, December 15 and 
January 19, February 2 and March 9. 
OW alter Damrosch will conduct, and 
among the soloists already engaged are Mme: 


season 


Gadski, soprano; Mme. Schumann- Heink, 
contralto: Moritz Rosenthal and Josef Lhe- 
vinne, pianists; Eugene Ysaye, violinist ; 
and Leo Schulz, ’cellist. Negotiations are 


pending with other artists of note. 

Subscribers to either of last year’s series 
may retain their seats by m: iking applica- 
tion before October 20. After that date 
seats will be placed on general sale at the 
box office, Carnegie Hall. New subscribers 
to either series will have seats allotted to 
them in the order of application. 

The officers for the ensuing year are 
Samuel S. Sanford, president; Leo Schulz, 
vice-president; Ernest Clarke, secretary; 
John Roodenburg, treasurer; and Walter 
Damrosch, conductor. 

According to present prospects, there is 
for this excellent organization a 














CLARA'SEXTON 


Europe, which promises to bring her new 


in store Ic - het distinction. Miss Sexton sailed August 1! 
more brilliant season of artistic achieve- ¥ | , 
sande than ever balers. for Italy, where she has made her home 


for a number of years, first as a student 
and lately as a prima donna. Accounts of 





“A horrible thing happened in front of 





, » this ” sled 
our house thi morning her brilliant success at Bergamo and other 
gorge seal ms, in the réle of Lucia during the last 
“SA most unfortunate one. You know ‘OWNS, in the role Of Lucia during on 
that young cornet player in the next flat season, have come to America from time 
to ours. Well, he was struck by an auto- to time. She hopes as a part of her next 
on 59 season’s work to visit Egypt during the 

es 9 ; : 
“And it didn’t hurt him a bit’—Cleve winter with an Italian opera company. 
land “Leader.” Miss Sexton has had many obstacles to 


overcome in order to reach the place she 
has attained. The result of her first years 
of study were a vibrato and impure intona- 
tion, due to faulty method. The plucky 


Charles Anthony 
girl started again, winning a scholarship 


Pianist and Teacher in the New England Conservatory of 


Music. Another scholarship, in the Whit- 

ADDRESS ney International School gave her two 

Symphony Hall. Boston | years of instruction in Florerice, where her 

: teacher was Vannucini. It is a note 

worthy fact that Miss Sexton has reversed 

the usual state of affairs, and is better 

known in Europe than in her own country. 

She has in her favor an attractive person- 
ality, besides her musical gift. 


L. A. MUDGETT, 


AnitaRio, ~~... 


63 E, 66TH ST. 





Alfred Cortot, 
and orchestra leader, 
rector of the Lille Société des Concerts 
Populaires, founded in 1877 by Paul Mar- 
tin, professor of the highest class of violin 


at CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. July 7th to August 18th, | instruction at the Lille Conservatoire and 
directed after his death 1890, by Paul Viar- 


Private etation Classes. ; 
kescen and tnterge _ dot, and since 1893 by Emile Batez. 


. 
Sherwood Music School Ming 
A new city theatre is to be erected in 


Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. Open throughout the summer. Bremen. Funds for the purpose have been 
Address : L. Humphrey, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. raised to the amount of 800,000 mk. 


JAMES STEPHEN MARTIN “sss 
TRUA 


the well-known pianist 
has been elected di- 


SOPRANO 
NEW YORK 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Booklet to any address upon application 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC «25S: 
ie YORK 
Directors: CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCHE 
Private instruction in Piano, “a ng, Violin, ‘Cello and all branches of music, by a faculty 
unsurpasse.! for its excellence. ECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BEGINNERS. All instru- 
mental and vocal students receive free instruction in harmony, counterpoint, vocal sight 
reading, ensemble playing and free admission to concerts, lectures, etc., etc. 


STUDENTS RECEIVED DAILY CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION 


SIMON BUCHHALTER 
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Melody Lacking in Debussy’s Works 


Of Claude Debussy’s pianoforte music 
little has been played in our concert halls, 
and that little has not aroused a wild long- 
ing for more. It has its admirers, how- 
ever. Edward Burlingame Hill 
an interesting article to it in the “Musician” 
for August. He thinks it may be divided 
into two groups, separated by ten years of 
activity in other directions. The first con- 
tains the pieces, the second those 
characteristic of his mature individuality. 
The transition is abrupt. 

“The sheer totality of development—in 
harmonic inventiveness, in originality of 
substance, in command of varied mood, in 
dominating qualities of personality—is stag- 
gering. The Debussy of 1891 is an ob- 
viously well-trained composer, with some 
piquant ideas and a pretty talent—especially 
for song writing; the Debussy of Igor is 
an authoritative harmonist of decided 
novelty, a poet of unusual distinction, the 
originator of indubitably unique moods. 

; During this period he was under- 
going that great compeller of progress— 
poverty.” 

Concerning Debussy’s harmonic innova- 
tions Mr. Hill says that they consist of 
genuinely new combinations of triads, fre- 
quent use of seventh and ninth chords with- 
out resolution, an indulgent attitude toward 
“cross-relations,” and a harmonic scheme 
based on a scale of whole tones. 

“This latter scale was touched upon by 
Liszt, an innovator who is daily receiving 


devotes 


early 


more and just credit, in his Dante sonata, 
and in his ballades with declamation, but 
Debussy has elaborated an entire system 
on this principle, which he has made wholly 


and unmistakably his own. 

It is noticeable that while Mr. Hill con- 
stantly recurs to Debussy’s harmonies—his 
“ultra-modern harmonies,” his “Chinese 


scale,” his “harmonic scheme based on a 
scale of whole tones,” his “unresolved dis- 
sonances,” his “harmonic inventiveness,” 


and so on, the word melody does not occur 
once in his whole article of five columns! 
Nothing could be more significant. By the 
very fact of this omission Debussy stands 
condemned—excluded from the circle of 
great composers says the New York 
“Evening Post.” 

Harmonic innovation is an empty thing 


unless associated with melodic originality. 
Liszt was one of the three or four great- 
est harmonic originators the world has 


seen, but his music would now be forgotten 
were it not that it “bubbles over with 
melody,” as Saint-Saéns has remarked. 
Even the most original of all harmonists. 
Richard Wagner, would not have lived 
had he not been also an inexhaustible melo- 
dist. (His “Meistersinger” alone contains 
more melody than all the operas of that 
great melodist, Mozart, combined.) To 
the other great harmonists—Bach, Schu 
bert, Chopin, Schumann, Grieg—the same 
principle applies: they all, like Liszt, “bub- 
ble over with melody.” One can be an 
immortal by being simply a melodist, like 
the American Stephen Foster; but no com- 
poser will live who is only a harmonist, 
like Debussy, or Richard Strauss. 


Zumpe’s Opinion of “Die Meistersinger’ 


con- 
tains among the reminiscences, diaries, and 
letters of Hermann Zumpe, the following 


A volume recently issued in Munich, 


estimate, dated 1871, of Wagner’s “Die 
Meistersinger :” 

“The opera left me_ perfectly cold. 
There is no soul here, no noble passion. 


Cleverness and dexterity one cannot deny 
Wagner, but that is no praise for a great 
composer. The fact is that, to put it in a 
few words, Wagner is not a composer by 
the grace of God. Better none at all] than 
such a one.” 

The man 


NEW COMIC OPERA 
SUCCEEDS IN LONDON 


who wrote this, subsequently 


‘*Amasis’’ Pleases Because of Con- 
sistent Plot, Witty Lines and 
Charming Lyrics. 


Lonpon, Aug. 11—One of the best comic 


operas produced in London since the days 
of Gilbert and Sullivan was given at the 
New Theatre Thursday evening. The 
name of the opera is “Amasis.” The li- 
bretto is by Frederick Fenn and the music 
by P. M. Faraday. 

Despite the fact that the music is some- 
what reminiscent and amateurish, though 
tuneful, the work achieved considerable 
success, owing to the witty lines, a con 
sistent plot, charming lyrics and attrac 
tive setting. The scene is laid in Egypt. 
The principal characters are in the hands 
of Ruth Vincent, Rutland Barrington, Nor- 
man Salmond and Whitworth Mitton. 
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CLARK-SLEIGH 


WM. KNABE & CO., 439 Fifth Av.. 


became one of the most ardent Wagnerian 
enthusiasts and missionaries, although he 
was not one of the greatest of his inter 
preters, as one might have suspected from 
the fact he did not immediately and in 
stinctively take to his art. 

In his Bayreuth notes, Zumpe gives an 
instance of Wagner’s willingness to change 


his mind. Wagner had entertained a pre 
judice against the famous Munich tenor, 
Vogl. Efforts were made on all sides to 


overcome this feeling, and finally Wagner 
invited him to Bayreuth. The tenor came. 
sang, and conquered. Wagner embraced 
him and begged his forgiveness. 





the 


to as- 


night Paganini 


Paris Opera House, 


One was going to 
where he was 
tonish everyone by playing on one string. 
e took a cab, and when he ar- 
destination the cabby wanted 
“What,” he exclaimed, “You 
are crazy, I have only had you five min- 
utes.” “I know it is much,” said the other, 
“but for you who make a fortune by play- 


ing one one string it must be ten francs.” 


Being late, h 
rived at his 


ten francs. 


“Well,” said Paganini, handling him the 
right fare, “when you can make your cab 
go on one wheel come to me and I will 


give you 1o franes.”—“La Caricaturista.” 
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MANY NEW WORKS AT 
LONDON PROMENADES 


LARGE NUMBER OF BRITISH AND 
RUSSIAN COMPOSERS ARE 
REPRESENTED. 





Series of Opera Performances in English, Bridges 
Interval Between Musical Seasons—Improve- 
ment in Ventilation of Queen’s Hall. 

Lonpon,- Aug, 13.—With Mr. Manner’s 
opera season bridging the interval be- 
tween the closing of Covent Garden and 
the opening of the Promenade Concerts 
under Henry Wood’s direction, at Queen’s 
Hall, there will be this year no _ recess 
whatever of even the briefest nature, 
though it may be noted that concerts have 
come to an end earlier than ever.. 

The prospectus of the Promenades is 
always an interesting document, and that 
just issued is no exception to the rule. As 
usual, a large number of unfamiliar works, 
both native and foreign, are announced. 
As regards the former, Vaughan Williams, 
Norman O'Neill, Granville Bantock, J. H. 
Foulds, George Halford and Josef Hol- 
brooke are the lucky ones this year. In 
the case of the latter it is noteworthy how 
many, such as Liadoff, Moussorgsky, Si- 
belius, Arensky and Borodine, hail from 
the newer musical lands of Europe, to the 
north and the east. Of all the new works 
announced only one is described as a sym 
phony, that being a work by R. Gliére; the 
rest are rhapsodies, music poems, sym- 
phonic poems, overtures, suites, tableaux 
musicales, symphonic triptyches, etce., ete.. 
all in accord with the most approved no- 
tions of up-to-date musical nomenclature. 
The symphony pure and simple will soon 
be as dead as the dodo—or the pianoforte 
sonata. 

In connection with the Promenades, it 
is pleasant to note that since last year the 
ventilation of the auditorium of Queen’s 
Hall has been considerably improved, a 
step rendered the more necessary by the 
fact that smoking is permitted at these 
concerts. In previous seasons the atmos 
phere has heen almost unendurable at 
times, constituting a serious drawback 
to concerts otherwise to be _ reckoned 
mane the most enjoyable given in Lon 
don. 





Middelschulte Plays in Dresden. 
Drespen, Aug. 13.—Wilhelm Middel 


schulte, the noted Chicago organist, gave a 
recital at the Exposition here last Satur 
day, and scored an unqualified success. 
There were a great many Americans in the 
audience. Mr. Middelschulte will return 
to Chicago on September tr. 





Conried Coming Home. 


Bap Gastetn, GermMANny, Aug.. 14—Hein- 
rich Conried, who has been here for the 
last month, expects to leave for America 


in ahout two weeks. JAN 
SICKEST 


THE DUTCH PIANIST 
Now Touring Europe. 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY. 


Voice Culture and the 
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BERLIN, W. 
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_ The above cut presents the front view of the Royal Opera House in Vienna. The 
building is an imposing structure in the German Renaissance style, elaborately ornate 
For productions of all-around artistic excellence this home of opera has few equals 
in Europe, for neither expense nor energy is spared to give the works of the great mas 
ters on the most sumptuous scale, musically and scenically. The director is Gustav 
Mahler, the composer whose works have commanded so much interest and caused so 


much discussion during the last few years. 
company are Anna von Mildenburg, E. Forster-Brandt, L. 


Among the bright, particular stars of the 
Kaulich-Lazzarich, J. Bayer 


Liebhardt, S. Sedlmayr, Mrs. Drill-Orridge, an Englishwoman, Erik Schmedes, the noted 
Wagnerian tenor, L. Demuth, H. Winkelmann, W. Hesch and Fritz Schrédter, many of 
whom will accompany the celebrated Vienna Mannerchor on its coming tour of this 


country. 

















Hans Gregor, Director of the Berlin 
Opéra Comique has asked the painter 
Louis Corinth to prepare the sketches and 
designs for Rubinstein’s “Le Démon,” in 
order to make the stage setting absolutely 
artistic. 

x ok x 

It is stated that the scheme for the pro 
duction in English of Wagner’s “Nibe 
lungen Ring” has received a check by the 
announcement of Henry Wood’s with 
drawal from the position of conductor. The 
organizers are anxious if possible that the 
conductor of the performances shall be of 
3ritish birth. 

> 6 2 

Mischa Elman, who performed at Marl 
borough House Concert, London, last week. 
has been presented by the Prince of Wales 
with a diamond pin 

* * & 

Ernest Newman has given up the post of 
music critic to the Manchester “Guardian” 
in order to act in a similar capacity for 
the Birmingham “Daily Post.” 

* * * 

Ethel Smyth’s third opera, “Les Nauf 
rageurs,” is not to receive its “baptism of 
fire” in Leipsic. In all probability the first 
performance will be given in November 
at Prague, where Angelo Neumann is di 


rector. 
* + * 


In an address at Oxford, Prof. Osler said 
that there was no country where the voice 
was better than in England. An English 
man, however, on going abroad. esnecialls 
to America, acquired the voice of the na 
tives in a few years, whereas an Irish 
man could be recognized anywhere, and a 
Scotchman’s voice remained unaltered as 
long as he lived. It was to be wished 
that every undergraduate in Oxford should 
have his voice trained systematically so 
that he could stand, think, and talk at the 
same time. This, however, was a difficult 
accomplishment which required a good deal 
of training. 


FROM BEYOND THE SEAS 


Worms has every year a charming fe 
val, called “Rosentest” the financial result 
of which is always dedicated to the keeping 
of the Garden of Roses, mentioned in the 
“Nibelungen.” This year the greatest in- 
terest in the Fest, of which the music lover, 
Grand Duke of Hesse is the president, was 
centered in an open-air performance of the 
“Nibelungen” by Friedrich Hebbel and of 
a chorus a capella by F. Gernsheim, sung 
by six hundred school children. The suc 
cess was so great, that it was repeated the 
following day, in presence of a large au 
dience. 

sh 2 

It was only a short while ago that a 
public subscription raised 100,000 francs 
within a few days for a monument to 
Gounod. After all expenses had been paid, 
there were 3,300 francs left, which the com 
mittee and the family decided to distribute 
among young musicians. The recipients 
this year, chosen by vote are: Jean-Louis 
Huré, Henri Busser and Paul-Camille 
Philipp 

x * x 

A valuable gift has been bestowed upon 
the Museum of Prague by the Bohemian 
Joseph Sedirva, manufacturer of wind in 
struments in Odessa. It consists of a col 
lection of sixty-three wind instruments, 
showing the evolution since the middle of 
the eighteenth century to our times and 
includes a new instrument, invented by the 
donor. To this collection was joined a col 
lection of special applications to make the 
sound stronger and the whole was accom 
panied by a check of three hundred crowns 
to cover eventual expenses 
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LONGWORTHS SNUBBED 
BY GOSIMA WAGNER 


AMERICAN ‘*PARSIFAL’’ PRODUC- 
TION AVENGED BY COMPOSER’S 
WIDOW. 





Mme. Schumann-Heink Offends Mistress of Bay- 
reuth by Warmly Welcoming President Roose- 
velt’s Daughter—Probable Outcome of Insult. 
Bertin, Aug. 13.—The American colony 

stirred by reports 


Nicholas 


Longworth, whe were signally honored in 


here has been deeply 
that Representative and Mrs. 


most sections of Germany, were grossly, 
slighted in Bayreuth, where they attended 
the Wagner festival. 

It is authoritatively stated that President 
Roosevelt’s daughter was picked out for 
especial snubbing by the uncrowned Czar 
ina of Bayreuth, Frau Cosima Wagener, that 
she might vent her spite on the American 
people for patronizing “Parsifal” on their 
own soil in opposition to her wishes, 

That this recent exhibition of revengeful 
spirit will prove a boomerang for Frau 
Wagener is a common comment among 
Americans here, for it is well understood 
that it was the intention of the great com 
poser’s widow to slight all America through 
Mrs. Longworth As American dollars 
play a great part in supporting 
and the Wagner festivals, the ruler of that 
musical centre may experience the resent- 
ment of the Americans in a manner that 
she will feel 
cial person 

The treatment of the Longworths in Bay- 


Jayreuth 


for she is not an uncommer 


reuth was most humiliating, and compared 
strikingly with their reception in Berlin 
and many of the greater German cities 
Those whom the Kaiser took especial pains 
to honor Frau Wagner made unusual effort 
to slight. 

The trouble began immediately on their 
arrival Although the American Ambas 
sador in Berlin had ordered accommoda 
tions for them at the leading hotel of Bay 
reuth, they found nothing reserved for 
them and were confronted with the pros 
nect of walkine the streets Luckily the 
Festival Committee’s chairman managed to 
obtain lodgings for them in a private board 
ine house. 

Frau Cosima caused the command to go 
forth that they should he practically ig 
nored. She herself arranged to snub them 
socially by omitting to invite her to the 
famous soirees held in festival week, which 
are attended by all the visitors of position 
She also arranged that Mrs. Longworth 
should not be presented to her and the 
great artists of the season in the inter 
missions, which are always gay social 
events 

The only genuine welcome accorded to 
President Roosevelt’s daughter came from 
Mme Schumann-Heink, who — affronted 
Frau Wagner bv rushing up and effusivels 
embracing the visitor in full view of a ter 
race full of music lovers 

Despite Frau Cosima’s desire for ven 
geance on the “Yankee pirates,” her out 
raged artistic temperament did not prevent 
her from raking in an unprecedented har 
vest of American dollars at this year’s Bay 
reuth season 
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Season 1906-7 for United States and Canada 
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Leon Rennay - - 
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VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. The Great Hubay’s Tribute to Hegedus- 
“He has tremendous technic, added to a fiery Hungarian temperament, and a singing: 
sensuous tone, recalling Wieniawski, a rare combination assuring for him great success 
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PARIS CHAMBERS 
SCORES IN NAUHEIM 


AMERICAN CORNETIST DELIGHTS 
VISITORS AT FAMOUS 
RESORT. 


He Appears at Select Private Musicale and in 
Company With Winderstein Orchestra of 
Leipsic—Prof. Kosteck’s Opinion of Him. 
NauHEIM, GERMANY, Aug. 13.—This 

season has been notable for the number of 
high-class concerts arranged for. the 
summer visitors, which include many dis- 
tinguished personages, but by far the finest 
musical affairs held here in many a day 
were two recent concerts at which the star 
attraction was Paris Chambers, the re 
nowned American cornet soloist. 

The first of these events was arranged 
by Willy Aletter, the Berlin composer, 
who has won popularity by his songs and 
piano pieces, and who claims Nauheim 
as his birthplace. It was given in the 
large hall of Hotel Augusta Victoria be- 
fore a select audience consisting of the 
visitors at the hotel and a few privileged 
invited guests. Several popular singers 
contributed to the progamme, but the per- 
formances of all faded into insignificance 
in comparisoi with Mr. Chambers’s mar- 
velous cornet playing, his renderings of 
Tschaikowsky’s “Chanson Triste” and 
Aletter’s “Schlummerlied” being of special 
charm. 

On Sunday he made a public appearance 
at the concert of the Winderstein Or- 
chestra of Leipsic, when there occurred a 
repetition of the storms of applause he 
called forth when he played at the Kur- 
haus last year. He again confirmed the 
truth of the statement made in reference 
to him by Prof. Kosteck of the Royal High 
School of Music in Berlin: “He is the 
greatest cornetist of modern times.” He 
is truly an artist of rare endowments and 
a master of his instrument, which he plays 
with a phenomenal facility and certainty 
of technique. The tone he produces is 
brilliant, mellow and pure and capable of 
many different colors. Thomé’s “Arie 
Religioso” and Schlesinger’s “Ave Maria” 
were specimens of exquisite tonal effect, 
while an aria from Tschaikowsky’s “La 
Dame de Pique” and a fantasia of his own 
composition served to display his powers 
of virtuosity. 

The orchestra was in good form and 
gave Mendelssohn’s “Hebrides” Overture 
and Svendsen’s “Norwegischer Kiinstler- 
Karneval” with much finish of style. 





NEW WINNIPEG SYMPHONY. 


Orchestra Will Make its Debut Sunday. 


WInnipec, Aug. 15.—Next Sunday even- 
ing the Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra 
gives its initial concert at the Auditorium. 
The new organization numbers some fifty 
instruments, and includes some of the best 
known musicians in the city. Alexander 
L. Scott is its president, and P. Shadwick 
conductor. Its ambition is to become a 
permanent orchestra, and its personnel 
promises well. 

Sunday’s concert promises to be of 
special interest, because it will include 
Beethoven’s “No. 1 Symphony”—the first 
performance of such a composition by any 
orchestra in Winnipeg. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


A New Russian Mephisto 














SHALIAPINE 
The Greatest of Russian Bassos 

Schaliapine, who is said to be the greatest of Russian bassos, and who is to be heard 
at the Metropolitan Opera House during the coming season, is a man in whom the bar- 
baric instinct of his race, together with the artist’s careful study of detail, have com- 
bined to inspire with some rare interpretations of famous roles. The above likeness, 
which is the first published in the United States, shows him as Mephisto in Boito’s opera 
“Mephistophele.” When he first sang this part at the Monte Carlo opera, he astonished 
the audience by appearing with the upper half of his body practically nude, the skin 
being covered with a phosphorescent paint which produced a weird effect during the 


striking scenes of Boito’s opera. 


Lillian Blauvelt’s Advice to Singers 


“The student who is possessed of such 
love of music that no discouragement 
will deter her in her efforts to reach the 
height of her ambition is the only one 
who can hope to gain the top of the pro 
fessional ladder,” said Mme. Lillian 
Blauvelt, the prima donna, in an inter- 
view, recently. 

“It is a case of grind, grind, grind,” 
she said. “All my life I have simply 
lived for music. It seems to be my very 
soul. Before I could write my own 
name I could read music and knew how 


to handle a violin. I was only 8 years 
old when I made my ‘first public appear- 
ance. It was in the old Steinway Hall in 
New York, and I recall that I had a 
feeling that there was not the slightest 
chance of my failure. I was convinced 
that I must succeed, for if I had lost 
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faith in myself it is very possible that I 
should have felt stage fright many times 
since. The point I am trying to make 


is this: Never attempt a performance 
in public until you are positive that your 
work will be the best that you can ever 
do. 

“After one has spent years and 
years in developing her voice, there 
is another side that must be given con- 
stant attention. I refer to the physical 
requirements. It is necessary to be so 
careful. I simply revel in turkish baths, 
yet after one of these delightful luxuries 
my voice is in a very bad condition for 
hours. One must continually guard 
against cold and one-half of my spare 
time is spent in trying to locate the 
source of the drafts. It is mecessary 
that I should have my dinner a couple of 
hours before the performance, and I 
must be very careful about drinking, 
anything while I have use for my voice. 
Many of my friends often send me 
boxes of candy and I have to wait until 
the end of the performance. No one 
can appreciate the temptation.” 
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PARIS GRAND OPERA 


HAS LARGE PAY-ROLL 


AVERAGE RECEIPTS NOT EQUAL 
TO EXPENSE OF THE 
PERFORMANCES. 


Musical Staff Alone Comprises Over Four Hundred 
People and Twelve Hundred Draw Salaries— 
Subvention an Absolute Necessity. 

Paris, Aug. 13.—Statistics recently pub- 
lished show that the direction of such an 
organization as the Paris Grand Opera is 
no light task. 

The musical staff of the opera com- 
prises over 400 persons, including 50 so- 
loists, 100 chorus singers, 106 orchestral 
players, 140 dancers, three orchestral con- 
ductors, eight choral conductors and a 
large number of “supers”; and the ad- 
ministrative staff is not less numerous, 
consisting of, in addition to the director, a 
general administrator, a general secretary, 
an under-secretary, a property master, two 
archivists, two librarians, a chief account- 
ant, a cashier, a general manager, a stage 
manager, and a vast army of sub-con- 
trollers, clerks, engineers, attendants, and 
other subordinates of all kinds. 

In all some 1200 or 1300 persons are 
on the regular pay roll, while, in addition, 
there are, of course, hundreds more— 
painters, decorators, copyists, costumiers, 
and so on—who draw their incomes in- 
directly from the same source. No wonder 
that even the huge annual subsidy of $160,- 
ooo hardly suffices at times to make both 
ends meet. The highest possible takings 
for a single performance are $4,600, but 
this figure is rarely reached. The average 
receipts per night are about $3,250, and as 
the cost of each performance amounts to 
about $4,000, the necessity of the subven- 
tion to keep things going is obvious. 





JULIAN EDWARDES’S SUCCESS. 


His Cantata and Opera are Acclaimed at 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Julian Edwardes, whose cantata “The 
Redeemer” was recently heard at Ocean 
Grove, had the pleasure of hearing it re- 
peated on August 12 at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
where it was received with the utmost 
enthusiasm. 

On the previous evening, Mr. Edwardes’ 
opera “Brian Boru” was performed in con- 
cert form, and after the last chorus had 
been twice encored, the composer was 
called to the stage and acclaimed by the 
large audience present. 

Mr. Edwardes has completed the music 
for three new operas, which will be pro- 
duced during the coming season. 


SOUSA 


Opening Season 
O of 1906 at 


ASBURY PARK 
U CASINO 
Saturday, August lith, 
afternoon and evening, 
yg under auspices of North Asbury Engine 
and Hose Co. No. 4. 


Sixth annual engagement Willow 
Grove Park opens Sunday, August 12th, 























A and continues for 23 days—Special and 
unique programs for each day. 
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Has the strongest faculty ever assembled in a school of musical learning. 
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William E. Newell died at his residence, 
135 Wall street, New Haven, Conn., Aug- 


ust 10, in his eighty-second year. ‘He was 
born on February 13, 1825, at Monson, Me., 
then recently founded by pioneers from 
Monson, Mass. In 1848 Mr. Newell made 
his home in New Haven. He was always 
deeply interested in music, especially in 
church music. He had a fine basso voice 
and for many years directed the choir of 
the Old Third Church, of which he was a 
member. He was one of the founders of 
the Mendelssohn Society, the forerunner 
of the Gounod and other New Haven 
oratorio societies. But his greatest de- 
light was in the violin. As a connoisseur 
of fine instruments he had more than a 
local reputation, and his home was for 
many years a rendezvous alike for local 
musicians and for members of the Boston 
Symphony and other visiting orchestras. 
It was his rare gift to appreciate at once 
the precise change or strengthening needed 
to restore to beauty, strength and purity 
of tone an old Cremona, scarred and weak- 
ened by age and use, and the results of his 
exquisite and loving workmanship are to 
be seen in violins throughout the country. 
** © 


Robert Boehmen of St. Louis died sud- 
denly in that city on August 9. He had but 
recently organized a band and was con- 
ducting it for the first time in Forest 
Park when he fell dead as the result of 
heart trouble accentuated by the strain of 
rehearsals. He had been a violinist in the 
orchestra of the Olympic Theatre for 
eight years, and played in many other or- 
chestras and bands between seasons. He 
was thirty-six years old. 








FINE CONCERT FOR DECATUR. 


Harrison M. Wild of Chicago to Open New 
Church Organ in September. 

Decatur, Itt., Aug. 14.—A treat in store 
for local music lovers is the concert to be 
given at the First Methodist Church on 
September 6, when the new organ will be 
formally opened by Harrison M. Wild, 
organist of Grace Episcopal Church, Chi- 
cago, and conductor of the famous Apollo 
and Mendelssohn Clubs of that city. 

Mr. Wild’s programme, as already an- 
nounced, is calculated to display the ar- 
tist’s catholicity of taste and style as well 
as to show off the resources of the new 
instrument to the best advantage. Men- 
delssohn’s “Spring Song,” Guilmant’s 
“Marche Religeuse,’ Dudley Buck’s fugue 
on “Hail Columbia” and numbers by 
Thiele, Batiste, Brewer, Dethier and Steene 
will follow Bach’s Grand Fantasia in G 
minor and lead up to Wagner’s “Tann- 
hauser” march. Leonora Allen will be the 
assisting vocalist. 





Mrs. Trenton Cole’s New Position. 


CLEVELAND, O., Aug. 14.—Mrs. Trenton 
Cole has resigned her position as organist 
of Willson Avenue Baptist Church and is 
now playing at the Windermere Presby- 
terian Church, where a new organ has re- 
cently been installed. 





Elsie Sherman in Turkey. 

SAN Francisco, Aug. 13.—Elsie Sher- 
man of San Francisco, who is in Paris 
studying the violin, has accepted an in- 
vitation to accompany her teacher, M. 
Geloso, and family on a visit to the sum- 
mer home of the Sultan of Turkey, just 
outside of Constantinople. Miss Sherman 
is regarded as one of the foremost women 
violinistes in Paris, and is greatly sought 
after, both artistically and socially. 
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THE GAMUT CLUB, LOS ANGELES 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Aug. 13.—Los An- 
geles enjoys the distinction of possessing 
the only club in this country the avowed 
object of which is to promote a feeling 
of sociability among the members of the 
musical profession. Such a club, known as 
the Gamut Club, was established here 
nearly three years ago for male music 
teachers. At first the organization was 
conducted on simple lines and aimed at 
nothing further than to hold monthly din 
ners for its members, but it has now grown 
to the point where a formal club establish 
ment is necessary. A long lease has been 
secured of the Dobinson building, which 
will be renamed the Gamut Club building, 
out of compliment to its new tenants. 

This club includes among its members 
practically all of the prominent male teach- 
ers of the city and has, as well, an asso- 
ciate list. There are also a few honorary 
members, such as Josef Hofmann, Harold 
Bauer, Raoul Pugno, Alfred Reisenauer, 
Jean Gerady, Jan Kubelik and Dr. J. F. 
Wolle, all of whom have partaken of the 
society’s hospitality and expressed their 
delight at the prevailing atmosphere of 
goodfellowship. 

Originally, it was the purpose of the 
club to confine its membership to the teach- 
ing fraternity, but more liberal counsels 
have prevailed and the associate member- 








ship is rapidly widening. Business and 
professional men who are addicted to the 
musical habit are discovering the enjoy- 
ments of association with professional 
people; on the other hand it is a decided 
advantage to the teaching fraternity thus 
to be brought into contact with amateur 
musicians of business training. 

So it is well that such a club as the 
Gamut should take a hand in empha- 
sizing the cordiality and broadening the 
acquaintance between the professional class 
and the amateur lovers of music. One great 
gain may be found in the respect that com- 
mercial men may acquire for the aspira- 
tions and ideals that artists keep before 
them. No one ever gets rich teaching 
music, and to the men whose whole ideal 
is to accumulate wealth there occasionally 
comes by acquaintance with artistic people, 
a realization that money is not all, and that 
there is something else in the world than a 
ceaseless grind of grab, chase and accumu 
late 

One of the most enjoyable events in the 
club's history was the dinner given to the 
members last Tuesday evening by W. F. 
Skeele, who is on the executive committee 
with the Messrs. Gates, Poulin, Dupuy and 
Behymer. The other officers this year are 
Adolf Willhartitz, president; Harley Ham 
ilton, vice-president; and Charles E. Pem- 
berton, secretary and treasurer. 








ENGLAND’S MUSIC BILL. 


Friends of Pirates of Copyrighted Music 
Oppose More Rigorous Measure. 

Lonpon, Aug. 13.—The Pirated Music 
3ill—which it is really a mistake to go on 
calling the Musical Copyright Bill, seeing 
that it does not, properly speaking, deal 
with the question of musical copyright at 
all—naturally engrossed the interest of mu- 
sic publishers throughout the whole coun- 
try. 

Several friends of the poor persecuted 
pirate struggled valiantly in committee on 
behalf of their unsavoury clients, but right 
and reason reinforced, luckily, by the big 
battalions of the Government, eventually 
prevailed, and the bill went through in 
the end substantially unaltered. The 
amount of practical knowledge brought to 
bear on the subject by the handful oé 
cranks who opposed the bill may be esti- 
mated from the sagacious remark of one of 
them, that he saw no reason why the pro- 
cedure should be by criminal prosecution 
when a civil action would be _ sufficient. 
The said civil procedure has, however, been 
tried again and again and proved in every 
instance absolutely and hopelessly ineffect 
ive. 
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CLEVELAND TO HAVE 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Negotiations on Foot to Establish a 
Fine Organization in 
Ohio City. 

CLEVELAND, O., Aug. 14.—Arrangements 
are being made by Adolph Liesegang, who 
has been appointed musical director for the 
new Hippodrome, to organize a Cleveland 
orchestra that shall take rank among the 
symphony orchestras of the country. Plans 
are under way for the importation of 
twelve musicians from Europe and a num- 
ber from New York and Boston, recruit- 
ing the proposed organization to about 
sixty pieces. 

Cleveland has a large foreign population, 
which will welcome the opportunity of 
hearing the best music presented in an 
adequate manner. These representatives of 
the Old World, having had the love for 
the best instilled in them at an early age, 
will be keenly appreciative. Mr. Liesegang 
has already received warm encouragement 
from many German citizens. 

It is now the plan of the promoters to 
give a series of symphony’ concerts 
throughout the season and Sunday concerts 
at popular prices 
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MAGMILLEN’S TOUR 
BEGINS IN OCTOBER 


YOUNG VIOLINIST RETURNS TO NA- 
TIVE LAND LOADED WITH 
HONORS. 


The Favorite Pupil of Cesar Thomson and of the 
Best German Masters—His Playing Remarkable 
for Maturity and Versatility of Style. 

The coming tour in this country of 
Francis Macmillen, the young American 
awakening keen and wide 
Arriving 


violinist, is 
spread interest and speculation. 
fresh from a series of European successes, 
unprecedented in the annals of American 
musicians of his age, he will demonstrate 
to his fellow countrymen, as he has to 
Continental audiences, that foreign birth 
is not necessary for the making of a great 
artist. 

Born in Marietta, Ohio, on October 14, 
1885, he will attain his majority just after 
his return to his native land. His study 
of the violin began at a tender age, and 
under the direction of that excellent Chi- 
cago artist, Bernhard Listemann, he de 
veloped at a rate that astounded music 
critics. When he went to Europe he 
studied first at the Royal High School of 
Music in Berlin under such masters as 
Karl Halir and Prof. Joachim, who recog 
nized his extraordinary gifts and 
grounded him thoroughly in German 
traditions, Afterwards, to gain breadth 
of style, he went to Brussels, entering 
the Royal Conservatory of Music as a 
pupil of César Thomson, There a bril- 
liant student career opened up before 
him. At the end of the second year he 
was not only declared the laureate of the 
school but was awarded the first prize 
“with the greatest distinction “together 
with the Van Hal prize, which precipitated 
the memorable row, in the course of 
which Thomson threatened to resign if 
the award were withheld from his pupil 
after the judges had pronounced him de 
serving of it. 

Macmillen’s phenomenal success in con 
cert work during recent seasons in the 
various music centres of the Continent, 
notably in London during the season 
just closed, where he created a_ sensa 
tion, is now well-known to American 
readers. That his brilliant virtuosity, 
depth of musical feeling and soundness 
of style will create as big an impression 
in his own country is a foregone conclu 
sion. , 


EXTRA! EXTRA!! 
HERE’S REAL NEWS! 


Boston ‘‘ Journal’’ Unearths a Musical 
Prodigy In Small Maine 
Town, 


Pineview, Me., Aug. 13.—Thousands of 
persons in attendance at the county fair 
here were present at a concert given by 
“the human music box,” 14-year old Ralph 


sond, who is able to produce music 
through the pores of his skin by regula 
ting the amount of air he takes in when 
breathing and working his muscles. 

The lad weighs 180 pounds. At birth 
he weighed 19 pounds. His ability to 
squeeze music through his skin is sup- 
posed to be due to his great weight, the 
layers of fat forming the sound pro- 
ducers. From the day of his birth Ralph 
could cause music to come through his 
skin, but during his babyhood harmony 
was absent. As he cultivated his gift and 
gained musical knowledge, he was able 
to control the sounds, until at present he 
can give a concert that sounds like a full 
orchestra. 

His right and left legs sound like first 
and second violins; the skin of his chest 
is the bass viol; from his feet is produced 
the music of clarionets and flutes; his right 
arm sounds like a cornet, and the left is 
the harp of the orchestra. 

The boy has not been able to produce 
the sound of drums, so he employs drum 
mers to assist him when giving a concert. 
Roston “Journal,” Aug. 14. 
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The Banda Rossa still continues to 
be popular at Kansas City. 
x * * 

Creatore is to return to Detroit for a 

series of concerts in Electric Park. 
* * * 

J. Bodewalt Lampe made a success of 

his series of concerts in Detroit recently. 
x * * 

A programme of light selections was 
given on August 10 by the Mozart Band 
of Scranton, Pa. 

= 

A concert was given at Penn Valley, 
Kansas City, August 8, at which a pro- 
gramme of light selections was rendered, 

x * * 


week 


Henry J. Lautz left Buffalo last 
to make his home in Toronto where he 
will be solo tenor in the Metropolitan 
Church. 


* * * 
Good programmes continue to be given 


at the Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, by the 
hotel orchestra, under the leadership of 
Frank Kuhn. 

* * * 


Grace Hazard, a soprano of Washington, 
ez.ve a recital of old time favorite songs at 


the studio of Mrs. Oldberg, in Belasco 
Theatre, last week. 
* * * 


A concert will be given by the Dailey 
Quartette of Philadelphia at Fifth Baptist 
Church, on August 17, for the benefit of 
the “Farther Light Circle’ of that church. 

* * * 

A second Wagner organ recital was 
given by Ferdinand Dunkley at St. Paul’s 
Church last week. This will be the last 
recital ‘at that church’ of the summer sea- 


Son. 
x* * * 


Rose O'Brien, the well-known contralto 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., who has been spending 
part of her vacation in Sunset Beach, Ct., 
has gone to the Adirondacks for a month’s 
stay 

* * * 

Mackenzie Gordon gave a programme 
including groups of English, Scotch and 
French songs as well as operatic selec- 
tions at Wilken’s Hall, Berkeley, Cal., re- 


cently. 
* * * 


The Marine Band will leave Washington 
next Saturday night for Cumberland, Md., 
where it will play at the Chautauqua in 
that town, remaining there until the fol- 
lowing Tuesday. 

* * * 
Ella Belden has returned from the lowa 


Wesleyan College, where she is musical 


director, to spend the month of August 
in New Haven with her mother, Mrs 
rImira T. Belden 
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Liberati delighted his Lake Harriet, 
Minneapolis, audience at a recent concert 
by playing, as an encore to the chief num- 
ber of the programme, a_ cornet solo, 
“Mignonette,” a dainty but difficult waltz 
of his own. 

‘+ * * 

The yearly testimonial concert tendere 1 
to Carl Bunge took place at the Bismarc 
Garden, Chicago, on August 10. Herr 
Bunge and his band have been the musi 
cal attraction at the north side resort for 
many weeks. 

 e. 2 

Rivela played to a highly appreciative 
audience at the Zoological Garden, Cincin- 
nati, recently, when he gave selections 
from “Trovatore,” and “Aida,”’ Moskow- 
ski’s “Serenade,” and his own arrange- 
ment of “Carmen.” 

. 6.8 


Elleanore Atkinson, a contralto of un- 
usual ability, gave a fine rendering of Lid- 
dle’s “The Lord is My Shepherd” in St. 


Stephen’s Church, Winnipeg, Man., re 
cently. Miss Atkinson is the soloist at 
the Tabernacle, Indianapolis. 


x* *x* * 


Cleveland is to hear Creatore, two 
sacred concerts having been arranged for 
August 26 at Euclid Garden. In response 
to popular request, the sextette from 
“Lucia” will be given, in addition to Wag 
nerian and sacred selections, 

a 

A programme of the usual excellence 
was given by Hatch’s First Regiment Band 
at Bushnell Park, Hartford, this week. 
The ever-growing popularity of Herbert 
was testified to by the fact that there were 
two request numbers by that composer. 

k * * 


latest concert of Innes’ Band at 
Park, included Liszt’s sixth 
“Hungarian Rhapsody,” the “Flying 
Dutchman” overture, Goldmark’s over- 
ture, “Sakuntala,” selections from Meyer- 
hbeer’s “Prophet” and Rossini’s “Wilhelm 
Tell” and two short numbers by Nevin. 
a 


George Anderson, the tenor, of Winni- 
peg, is in his native city, visiting his 
mother. Mr. Anderson has been studying 
in Spokane, Wash., with Francis Walker, 
at the same time fulfilling his contract with 
the Jessie Shiriey company playing at the 
Auditorium, Mr. Anderson will spend 
the winter in New York. 

. 9 


The 
Big Island 


The inauguration of the organs in two 
namely the 


new churches in Buffalo, 
North Presbyterian and the Church of 
Our Father, will be the occasion of im 


pressive services. Wilhelm Kaffenberger 
and Mary M. Howard, the organists, re- 


spectively, of these churches, will help 
render the openings memorable. 
ae 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Gray were heard 


in the second of their recital programmes 
last week, at the Tacoma Hotel, Tacoma, 
Wash. Mr. Gray sang “It is Enough” 
from “Elijah,” the prologue to “I Pagli- 
acci” and a song by Gounod. Mrs. Gray’s 
numbers included the Beethoven Sonata 
op. 78 and several Schumann selections. 


* * * 


The Alameda Oratorio Society has 
made an auspicious start with fifty mem- 


bers of whom Horatio Cogswell, the 
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well-known barytone, is the moving 
spirit. C. R. Smith has been chosen 
president, Mrs. C. H. Philpott, vice- 


president, and Charles Cadman, librarian. 
Phe study of Shelley’s “The Inheritance 
Divine” has begun. 

* ok 


The music at the Requiem mass cele- 
brated at St. Michael’s Church last Mon- 
day morning (one of the exercises in con- 
nection with the convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Catholic Societies), was 
sung by the Schola Cantorum of which 
Rt. Rev. Mgr. Lanigan is the conductor. 
Dr. William H. Borget, organist of St. 
Michael’s, presided at the organ. 

.*-s 


Music lovers of Minneapolis were grat- 
ified this week by the performance at the 
Lake Harriet Roof, of Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater,” by Liberati and his band. A 
series of programmes of ballet music was 
also given, embracing Blatterman’s “Ballet 
Divertisement,” Lugini’s “Ballet Egyptien,” 
the ballet music from “Carmen,” “Robert 
le Diable,” Lugini’s “Russe” and Wilhelm 
Tell.’ 

, 2 <e 

Innes and his band formally opened Big 
Island Park, Minneapolis, with a concert 
of decided merit. The programme in- 
cluded Chapi’s “Moorish Suite,” the’ sec- 
ond “Hungarian Rhapsodie,” Mendels- 
sohn’s “Spring Song” and _ several of 
Innes’s own marches. Solos were given 
by H. J. Williams, harpist, Vaclav Jiskra, 
bass violinist, and Miss Listemann, so- 
prano. 

se 


Director Moore gave another excellent 
programme at Eastlake Park, Los An- 
geles, recently, producing as his chief 
novelty an extensive transcript from Ger- 
man’s “Merrie England,” never before 
heard here. The overture to “Orpheus,” 
Paderewski’s “Minuet,” Eugene’s “Cu- 
pid’s Garden” intermezzo and Brook’s 
“Dance of the Dwarfs and Giants” were 
also given. 

i 


Arthur Plagge returned to Buffalo last 
Wednesday, after spending his vacation in 
Dresden, Germany. Mr. Plagge will re- 
sume active work at once. His rehearsals 
with his church choir start immediately and 
he will begin rehearsals with the Sianger- 
bund, August 15. Mr. Plagge has planned 
a season of big interest for 1906-07, and 
several musical novelties will be sung un- 
der his direction. 

* * * 


The pupils of Flora Maine of Lincoln, 
Neb., gave a piano recital at her home re- 
cently. Those whose names appeared on 
the programme were Marie Bjorkman, 
Frank Hoaney, Roy Powell, Inez Knowl- 
ton, Bernice Pickard, Cyrus Atwood, Kath- 
erine Hart, Marie Morrison, Hazel James, 
Mary Kuntz, Ruth Freeborn, Clifford Nel 
son, Bessie Rolfsmeyer, Dorothy Bell, 
Hazel Hickman, Jesse Williams, Inez Mil- 
ler and Ruth Bassler. 

* * * 


An exception to the general rule of 
choir singing in Catholic churches will be 
made at St. Paul’s, Washington, in that 
the boys will not be permitted to sing the 
unison parts of the service or the heavy 
Gregorian chants. This portion of the 
singing will be rendered by the adults, 
thus preserving the pure tone in the boy 
voice for the harmonized portions of the 
service, the motets, and the processional 
and recessional hymns. 

* * * 


Miss von Unschuld recently gave a suc- 
cessful concert at the residence of Mrs. 
Chadwick, wife of Admiral Chadwick, in 
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Newport, R. I. The rooms were filled 
with music lovers of the Newport cottagers, 
among them Mrs. Leroy French, Mrs. E. 
Perry, and Mrs, .Stuyvesant Fish. Miss 
von Unschuld has played twice at the 
home of Mrs. Stores Wells and also at the 
residence of Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish. She 
is teaching a number of the more talented 
members of the summer colony. 


x * x 


At the concert given in Pythian Hall, 
Branford, Ct., on August 14, by the com- 
bined boy choirs of Trinity Church, New 
Haven, and St. Barnabas’s Church, Irving- 
ton-on-the-Hudson, Harry Read, the or- 
ganist and choirmaster at Trinity, and 
Harry Woodstock of New York, formerly 
organist at St. Paul’s, this city, was in 
charge. The combined choir, accompanied 
on the piano and organ, together with a 
trumpet obbligato, rendered three choruses. 
Four boy soloists were heard, and the 
Trinity men gave a “Summer Lullaby,” for 
male voices. 

* * * 


A concert by Rakemann’s Orchestra was 
given at Loch Lynn Heights Hotel, Moun- 
tain Lake Park, Md., recently, the pro- 
gramme including the duette for clarinet 
and cornet, “Serenade,” by Titl, played by 


Messrs. Miner and Winter: a_ selection 
from Weber’s “Der Freischiitz;” violin 
solos, “Gypsy Dance,” Nachez, and “Traii- 


merei,” Schumann, Herrmann C. Rake- 
mann; vocal solo, “Sacred Is the Weep- 
ing,“ Suppe, with violin obbligato, Julia 
Moses of Wheeling; “Hearts and Flow- 
ers,” Tobani, by the orchestra. The ac 
companist was Gus A. Herrmann. 

* *« * 


The series of joint recitals by two 
Washington musicians, Anton Kaspar and 
John Porter Lawrence, given at Morgan- 
town, W. Va., is nearing a close. The 
most recent of these concerts was devoted 
to Wagner and Liszt, and took place at 
the Normal Auditorium at the University 
of West Virgina. Mr. Lawrence gave a 
brief sketch of the composers, and _ illus- 
trated his talk with selections form “Lohen- 
grin,” including “Elsa’s Dream,” the love 
duette from “Tristan und Isolde,” and the 
spinning song from “The Flying Dutch- 
man,” all in the Liszt arrangement. The 
second part of the programme consisted of 
a miscellaneous group of selections by 
Messrs. Kaspar and Lawrence, including 
“Canzonetta,” of d’Ambrosio;” “Serenade. 
Pierné; “Romanza,” Svensden, and ‘ Scher- 
zo,” by Lauret. The recital ended with 
the performance of Liszt’s “Second Hun- 
garian Rhapsody.” 
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WHERE THEY ARE. 





i. INDIVIDUALS. 


Harper, William—Ocean Grove, N. J., Sept. 3. 
Mildenberg, Alberi—Paris, to August 21. 

Read, John Thekla—Chicago, August 21. 

Read, Lillian French—Chicago, August 21. 


Il, ORCHESTRAS AND BANDS. 


Atlties’ Band—Winona Lake, Ind., August 13-18. 

Pryor’s Band—Asbury Park, indef. 

Sousa’s Band—Willow Grove Park, Pa., August 12 to 
September 3; Pittsburg, Pa,, September 17-22. 

Theodore Thomas's Orchestra—Ravinia Park, Aug.6 to 
Sept. 1. 





lil, EVENTS OF_THE SUMMER SEASON. 


August 6—Theodore Thomas’s Orchestra, Fred- 
erick Stock conducting, Ravinia Park, to Sept- 
ember 1. 

August 12—Sousa’s Band at 
Pa., to September 3. 

August 13—Kilties’ Band at Winona Lake, Ind., to 
August 18. 

September 3— Mendelssohn’ s 
Grove, 

September 17— Souse’ s Band at Pittsburg, Pa.. to 
September 22. 


Willow Grove Park, 


“Elijah,”’ Ocean 





MINNEAPOLIS BAND CONCERTS. 


Liberati and His Corps of Players Draw 
Large and Well-Pleased Audiences. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Aug. 13.—Signor Liberati 

and his band opened another week’s en- 

gagement at the Lake Harriet pavilion 
yesterday. Two concerts were given, the 
programmes presented being designed to 
please all tastes. 

The band is a capable organization and 
gave a good account of itself in such num- 

Rossini’s “Semiramide” overture 
afternoon, and Giordano’s “André 

Chenier,” the overture to Weber's 

“Oberon” and the ballet music from Deli- 

bes’s “Cappelia” in the evening. The 

Misses Klarer and Wegner and the Messrs. 

Pezzetti and de Luchi gave quartettes from 


bers as 
in the 


Flotow’s “Martha” and Verdi’s “Ernani” 
in pleasing style, and the Messrs. Gian- 
none and Chiaffarelli contributed well 


rendered solos for the euphonium and clar- 
inet, respectively. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


Bernard Shaw’s Opinion of Bayreuth 





In “The Perfect Wagnerite” George 
Bernard Shaw follows his witty exposition 
of Wagner’s tetralogy, “The Nibelungen 


Ring,” with a few remarks on Bayreuth, 
which are written in the brilliant Irishman’s 
characteristic style: 

“When the Bayreuth Festival Playhouse 
was at last completed, and opened in 187 
with the first performance of ‘The Ring,’ 
European society was compelled to admit 
that Wagner was ‘a success.’ Royal per- 
sonages, detesting his music, sat out the 
performances in the row of boxes set apart 


for princes. They all complimented him 
on the astonishing ‘push’ with which, in 
the teeth of all obstacles, he had turned 


a fabulous and visionary project into a 
concrete commercial reality, patronized by 
the public at a pound a head. It is as well 
to know that these congratulations had no 
other effect upon Wagner than to open his 
eyes to the fact that the Bayreuth experi- 
ment, as an attempt to evade the ordinary 
social and commercial conditions of theat- 
rical enterprise, was a failure. The pre- 
cautions taken to keep the seats out of the 
hands of the frivolous public and in the 
hands of earnest disciples, banded  to- 
gether in little Wagner societies throughout 
Europe, had ended in their forestalling by 
ticket speculators and their sale to just the 
sort of idle novelty-hunting tourists against 
whom the temple was to have been strictly 
closed. The money, supposed to be con- 
tributed by the faithful, was begged by 
energetic subscription-hunting ladies from 
people who must have had the most gro- 
tesque misconceptions of the composer's 
aims—among others, the Khedive of Egypt 
and the Sultan of Turkey! The only change 
that has occurred since then is that sub- 
scriptions are no longer needed; for the 
Festival Playhouse apparently pays its own 


way now, and is commercially on the same 
footing as any other theatre. The only 
qualification required from the visitor is 


money. 


“Those who go to Bayreuth never re- 
pent it, although the performances there 
are often far from delectable. The sing- 


ing is sometimes tolerable, and sometimes 


Some of the singers are mere 
animated beer casks, too lazy and conceited 
to practise the self-control and_ physical 
training that is expected as a matter of 
course from an acrobat, a jockey or a pugi- 
list. The women’s dresses are prudish and 
absurd. It is true that Kundry no longer 
wears an early Victorian ball dress with 
‘ruchings,’ and that Freia has been provided 


abominable, 


with a quaintly modish copy of the 
flowered gown of Spring in Botticelli’s 
famous picture; but the mailclad Bryn- 
hild still climbs the mountains with her 


legs carefully hidden in a long white skirt, 
and looks so exactly like Mrs. Leo Hunter 
as Minerva that it is quite impossible to 
feel a ray of illusion whilst looking at her. 
The ideal of womanly beauty aimed at 
reminds Englishmen of the barmaids of the 
seventies, when the craze 
was at its worst. Further, whilst Wagner's 
stage directions are sometimes disregarded 
as unintelligently as at Covent Garden, 
an intolerably old-fashioned tradition of 
half rhetorical, half historical-pictorial at 


titude and gesture prevails. The most 
striking moments of the drama are con 
ceived as tableaux vivants with posed 


models, instead of as passages of action, 
motion and life. 

‘l need hardly add that the supernatural 
powers of control attributed by credulous 
pilgrims to Madame Wagner do not exist. 
Prima donnas and tenors are as unmanage- 
able at Bayreuth as anywhere else. Casts 
are capriciously changed; stage business is 
insufficiently rehearsed; the public are com- 
pelled to listen to a Brynhild or Siegfried 
of fifty when they have carefully arranged 
to see one of twenty-five, much as in any 
ordinary opera house. Even the con- 
ductors upset the arrangements occasion 
ally. On the other hand, if we leave the 
vagaries of the stars out of account, we 
may safely expect always that in thorough 
ness of preparation of the chief work of 
the season, in strenuous artistic preten- 
tiousness, in pious conviction that the work 
is of such enormous importance as to be 
worth doing well at all costs, the Bayreuth 
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Boston 
sharp 
teacher, 

Unfortunately for American pride, Mme. 
of the manners of her 
\merican pupils when they come to her 
is not without cause. They are, as a rule, 
self-conscious and awkward or fresh and 
thoughtless. This may also be said of near 
ly all American young singers, and of 
many who are older; for, of course, there 
are no old sopranos or altos. How many 
young women who appeared in concert last 
season in Boston saluted the audience with 
graceful dignity, or acknowledged applause 


Says: 


Marchesi’s ridicule 


with any grace? The great majority nod 
ded carelessly when they came on _ the 
stage, or if they saw a friend sitting near, 
smiled at her. Some came on swinging 
their arms as though they were walking 
across fields. Some gave an unconscious 
CHILDREN’S RECITAL. 
Mrs. Gould’s Pupils’ Delight Their 
Ithaca Friends. 

IrHaca, N. Y., Aug. 14.—When a chil 
dren’s recital is good, it is very, very 
good, but when it is bad, it is—. One 
of the former kind was given by the 
younger piano pupils of Mrs. George H 
Gould, at her home in this city recently 
Selections by Haydn, Mozart, Chaminade, 
A. G. Salmon, Kuhlau, Schumann, Men 


delssohn, Godard, Moskowski and Gurlitt 
were given by Beatrice Miller, Osmun Fos- 
ter, Lawrence Dick, Gladys Brown, Ger- 
trude Meeks and Enola Foster. The little 
people showed ability and careful training 
in every detail. 





Mme. Sembrich on ‘‘ Salome.’’ 

Mrs. Sembrich is cited as saying about 
Strauss’s “Salome” 

“There are more than one 
orchestra playing as loud as they 
through this volume of tone the 
must speak or declaim as loud as their 
lungs will let them. One cannot call it 
singing, for Strauss gives them no chance 
to do that. I assure you that Wagner is a 
perfect Bellini when compared’ with 
Strauss.” 


hundred inthe 
can, and 
singers 
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performances well deserve their reputa 
tion.” 
imitation of Miss Lewis as the “tough 


girl.”” It may also be said that certain fe- 
male pianistes were singularly ungraceful 
in their entrance. 

It is a pity that teachers in Boston do not 
pay more attention to the stage deportment 
of their pupils. We were obliged last sea 
son in the discharge of duty to attend three 
or four concerts and a few operatic exhibi 
tions given by pupils. How few were the 
young women who bore themselves with 
any ease or dignity, who walked, stood 
bowed with grace or composure! We re 
member only one who was really at home 
on the platform, and she had been for 
a season or two seasons in a comic opera 
company. 

As for the general behavior of Amer 
ican pupils toward older women, Mme. 
Marchesi’s remarks are of general applica- 
tion to young women who are conspicuous 
In society. 


MUSIC REVIVAL PLANNED. 


Choral Work to be The Feature of 
Cincinnati Teachers’ Institute. 
CINCINNATI, O., Aug. 14. 
ent of Schools Dyer has 
programme of the 
ers’ Institute, 
ward High School, 


~Superintend- 
the 
neinnati Teach 
held at Wood- 
6 and 


announced 
annual Ci 
which will be 


September 4, 5, 


7, and at which the attendance of all Cin- 
cinnati public school teachers is compul- 
sory. 

The music of the institute will be in the 
nature of a revival. Many years ago in- 
stitutes were characterized by choral sing 
ing, and it is the intention of Musical Di 
rector Aiken, of the public schools, to at- 
tempt to train all the teachers, many of 
whom are May festival choristers, for a 


grand chorus. 


The Artist’s Ideal “ 


for golden hair | 
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TO HEAR “THE KINGDOM” 


New Work by Sir Edward Elgar to be 
Produced in London in December. 
Lonpon, Aug. 13.—Sir Edward Elgar’s 

latest oratorio, which will be heard at the 

next Birmingham Festival will receive its 
first performance. in Central London on 

December 10. It is now announced that it 

is only Part I of a complete work to be 

called “The Kingdom.” 

The London Choral Society, which will 
produce it here, has also arranged to give 
in the course of next season Enrico Bossi's 
sacred cantata, “Paradise Lost,” and to re 
peat Brahm’s “Requiem” and Saint-Saéns’s 
“Samson et Dalila,” which they gave last 
season. At a fifth concert one or two of 
the most successful of this year’s festival 
novelties will probably be introduced. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 





The Banda Rossa still continues to 
be popular at Kansas City. 
* * * 


Creatore is to return to Detroit for a 

series of concerts in Electric Park. 
* * * 

J. Bodewalt Lampe made a success of 

his series of concerts in Detroit recently. 
x * * 

A programme of light selections was 
given on August 10 by the Mozart Band 
of Scranton, Pa. 

‘24 

A concert was given at Penn Valley, 
Kansas City, August 8, at which a pro- 
gramme of light selections was rendered. 

. s,s 

Henry J. Lautz left Buffalo last week 
to make his home in Toronto where he 
will be solo tenor in the Metropolitan 


Church. 
* * * 


Good programmes continue to be given 
at the Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, by the 
hotel orchestra, under the leadership of 


Frank Kuhn. 


x * * 

Grace Hazard, a soprano of Washington, 
give a recital of old time favorite songs at 
the studio of Mrs. Oldberg, in Belasco 
Theatre, last week. 

* * * 

A concert will be given by the Dailey 
Quartette of Philadelphia at Fifth Baptist 
Church, on August 17, for the benefit of 
the “Farther Light Circle” of that church. 

* * + 

A second Wagner organ recital was 
given by Ferdinand Dunkley at St. Paul’s 
Church last week. This will be the last 
recital ‘at that church’ of the summer sea- 


son. 
A a 


Rose O'Brien, the well-known contralto 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., who has been spending 
part of her vacation in Sunset Beach, Ct., 
has gone to the Adirondacks for a month’s 


stay. 
* * * 


Mackenzie Gordon gave a programme 
including groups of English, Scotch and 
French songs as well as operatic selec- 
tions at Wilken’s Hall, Berkeley, Cal., re- 


cently. 
* * * 


The Marine Band will leave Washington 
next Saturday night for Cumberland, Md., 
where it will play at the Chautauqua in 
that town, remaining there until the fol- 
lowing Tuesday. 

* * * 

Ella Belden has returned from the Iowa 
Wesleyan College, where she is musical 
director, to spend the month of August 
in New Haven with her mother, Mrs. 
Imira T. Belden 
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Liberati delighted his Lake Harriet, 
Minneapolis, audience at a recent concert 
by playing, as an encore to the chief num- 
ber of the programme, a_ cornet solo, 
“Mignonette,” a dainty but difficult waltz 
of his own. 

+ * * 

The yearly testimonial concert tendere | 
to Carl Bunge took place at the Bismarc 
Garden, Chicago, on August 10. Herr 
Bunge and his band have been the musi 
cal attraction at the north side resort for 
many weeks. 

os *% 

Rivela played to a highly appreciative 
audience at the Zoological Garden, Cincin- 
nati, recently, when he gave selections 
from “Trovatore,” and “Aida,’’ Moskow- 
ski’s “Serenade,” and his own arrange- 
ment of “Carmen.” 

* * * 


Elleanore Atkinson, a contralto of un- 
usual ability, gave a fine rendering of Lid- 
dle’s “The Lord is My Shepherd” in St. 
Stephen’s Church, Winnipeg, Man., re 


cently. Miss Atkinson is the soloist at 
the Tabernacle, Indianapolis. 
ae 


Cleveland is to hear Creatore, two 
sacred concerts having been arranged for 
August 26 at Euclid Garden. In response 
to popular request, the sextette from 
“Lucia” will be given, in addition to Wag 
nerian and sacred selections. 

* * * 

A programme of the usual excellence 
was given by Hatch’s First Regiment Band 
at Bushnell Park, Hartford, this week. 
The ever-growing popularity of Herbert 
was testified to by the fact that there were 
two request numbers by that composer. 

x * * 


The latest concert of Innes’ Band at 
Big Island Park, included Liszt’s sixth 
“Hungarian Rhapsody,” the “Flying 
Dutchman” overture, Goldmark’s over 
ture, “Sakuntala,” selections from Meyer- 
beer’s “Prophet” and Rossini’s “Wilhelm 
Tell” and two short numbers by Nevin. 

* * * 


George Anderson, the tenor, of Winni- 
peg, is in his native city, visiting his 
mother. Mr. Anderson has been studying 
in Spokane, Wash., with Francis Walker, 
at the same time fulfilling his contract with 
the Jessie Shiriey company playing at the 


Auditorium. Mr. Anderson will spend 
the winter in New York. 
= = 


The inauguration of the organs in two 
new churches in Buffalo, namely the 
North Presbyterian and the Church of 
Our Father, will be the occasion of im 
pressive services. Wilhelm Kaffenberger 
and Mary M. Howard, the organists, re- 
spectively, of these churches, will help 
render the openings memorable. 

a 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert Gray were heard 
in the second of their recital programmes 
last week, at the Tacoma Hotel, Tacoma, 
Wash. Mr. Gray sang “It is Enough” 
from “Elijah,” the prologue to “I Pagli- 
acci” and a song by Gounod. Mrs. Gray’s 
numbers included the Beethoven Sonata 
op. 78 and several Schumann selections. 

xk * * 


The Alameda Oratorio Society has 
made an auspicious start with fifty mem- 
bers of whom Horatio Cogswell, the 
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well-known barytone, is the moving 
spirit. C. R. Smith has been chosen 
president, Mrs. C. H. Philpott, vice- 
president, and Charles Cadman, librarian. 
The study of Shelley’s “The Inheritance 
Divine” has begun. 

x * * 


The music at the Requiem mass cele- 
brated at St. Michael’s Church last Mon- 
day morning (one of the exercises in con- 
nection with the convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Catholic Societies), was 
sung by the Schola Cantorum of which 
Rt. Rev. Mgr. Lanigan is the conductor. 
Dr. William H. Borget, organist of St. 
Michael’s, presided at the organ. 

a oa 


Music lovers of Minneapolis were grat- 
ified this week by the performance at the 
Lake Harriet Roof, of Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater,” by Liberati and his band. A 
series of programmes of ballet music was 
also given, embracing Blatterman’s “Ballet 
Divertisement,” Lugini’s “Ballet Egyptien,” 
the ballet music from “Carmen,” “Robert 
le Diable,” Lugini’s “Russe” and Wilhelm 
Tell.’ 

. + a 

Innes and his band formally opened Big 
Island Park, Minneapolis, with a concert 
of decided merit. The programme in- 
cluded Chapi’s “Moorish Suite,” the’ sec- 
ond “Hungarian Rhapsodie,” Mendels- 
sohn’s “Spring Song” and several of 
Innes’s own marches. Solos were given 
by H. J. Williams, harpist, Vaclav Jiskra, 
bass violinist, and Miss Listemann, so- 
prano. 

* * * 


Director Moore gave another excellent 
programme at Eastlake Park, Los An- 
geles, recently, producing as his chief 
novelty an extensive transcript from Ger- 
man’s “Merrie England,” never before 
heard here. The overture to “Orpheus,” 
Paderewski’s “Minuet,” Eugene’s “Cu- 
pid’s Garden” intermezzo and Brook’s 
“Dance of the Dwarfs and Giants” were 
also given. 

* * * 


Arthur Plagge returned to Buffalo last 
Wednesday, after spending his vacation in 
Dresden, Germany. Mr. Plagge will re- 
sume active work at once. His rehearsals 
with his church choir start immediately and 
he will begin rehearsals with the Sanger- 
bund, August 15. Mr. Plagge has planned 
a season of big interest for 1906-07, and 
several musical novelties will be sung un- 
der his direction. 

* * * 


The pupils of Flora Maine of Lincoln, 
Neb., gave a piano recital at her home re- 
cently. Those whose names appeared on 
the programme were Marie Bjorkman, 
Frank Hoaney, Roy Powell, Inez Knowl- 
ton, Bernice Pickard, Cyrus Atwood, Kath- 
erine Hart, Marie Morrison, Hazel James, 
Mary Kuntz, Ruth Freeborn, Clifford Nel- 
son, Bessie Rolfsmeyer, Dorothy Bell, 
Hazel Hickman, Jesse Williams, Inez Mil- 
ler and Ruth Bassler. 

. 


An exception to the general rule of 
choir singing in Catholic churches will be 
made at St. Paul’s, Washington, in that 
the boys will not be permitted to sing the 
unison parts of the service or the heavy 
Gregorian chants. This portion of the 
singing will be rendered by the adults, 
thus preserving the pure tone in the boy 
voice for the harmonized portions of the 
service, the motets, and the processional 
and recessional hymns. 

* * * 
Miss von Unschuld recently gave a suc- 


cessful concert at the residence of Mrs. 
Chadwick, wife of Admiral Chadwick, in 
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Newport, R. I. The rooms were filled 
with music lovers of the Newport cottagers, 
among them Mrs. Leroy French, Mrs. E. 
Perry, and Mrs, .Stuyvesant Fish. Miss 
von Unschuld has played twice at the 
home of Mrs. Stores Wells and also at the 
residence of Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish. She 
is teaching a number of the more talented 
members of the summer colony. 


a 


At the concert given in Pythian Hall, 
sranford, Ct., on August 14, by the com- 
bined boy choirs of Trinity Church, New 
Haven, and St. Barnabas’s Church, Irving- 
ton-on-the-Hudson, Harry Read, the or- 
ganist and choirmaster at Trinity, and 
Harry Woodstock of New York, formerly 
organist at St. Paul’s, this city, was in 
charge. The combined choir, accompanied 
on the piano and organ, together with a 
trumpet obbligato, rendered three choruses. 
Four boy soloists were heard, and the 
Trinity men gave a “Summer Lullaby,” for 
male voices. 

* * * 


A concert by Rakemann’s Orchestra was 
given at Loch Lynn Heights Hotel, Moun- 
tain Lake Park, Md., recently, the pro- 
gramme including the duette for clarinet 
and cornet, “Serenade,” by Titl, played by 
Messrs. Miner and Winter; a_ selection 
from Weber’s “Der Freischiitz;” violin 
solos, “Gypsy Dance,” Nachez, and “Trait- 
merei,” Schumann, Herrmann C. Rake- 
mann; vocal solo, “Sacred Is the Weep- 
ing,“ Suppe, with violin obbligato, Julia 
Moses of Wheeling; “Hearts and Flow- 
ers,’ Tobani, by the orchestra. The ac- 
companist was Gus A. Herrmann. 

* * * 


The series of joint recitals by two 
Washington musicians, Anton Kaspar and 
John Porter Lawrence, given at Morgan- 
town, W. Va., is nearing a close. The 
most recent of these concerts was devoted 
to Wagner and Liszt, and took place at 
the Normal Auditorium at the University 
of West Virgina. Mr. Lawrence gave a 
brief sketch of the composers, and _ illus- 
trated his talk with selections form “Lohen- 
grin,” including “Elsa’s Dream,” the love 
duette from “Tristan und Isolde,” and the 
spinning song from “The Flying Dutch- 
man,” all in the Liszt arrangement. The 
second part of the programme consisted of 
a miscellaneous group of selections by 
Messrs. Kaspar and Lawrence, including 
“Canzonetta,” of d’Ambrosio;” “Serenade. 
Pierné; “Romanza,” Svensden, and ‘ Scher- 
zo,” by Lauret. The recital ended with 
the performance of Liszt’s “Second Hun- 
garian Rhapsody.” 
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WHERE THEY ARE. 





i. INDIVIDUALS. 


Harper, Willtam—Ocean Grove, N. J., Sept. 3. 
Mildenberg, Alberi—Paris, to August 21. 

Read, John Thekla—Chicago, August 21. 

Read, Lillian French—Chicago, August 21. 


ll, ORCHESTRAS AND BANDS. 


Atities’ Band—Winona Lake, Ind., August 13-18. 

Pryor’s Band—Asbury Park, indef. 

Sousa’s Band—Willow Grove Park, Pa., August 12 to 
September 3; Pittsburg, Pa,, September 17-22. 

Theodore Thomas's Orchestra—Ravinia Park, Aug. 6 to 
Sept. 1. 





lil, EVENTS OF_THE SUMMER SEASON. 


August 6—Theodore Thomas’s Orchestra, Fred- 
erick Stock conducting, Ravinia Park, to Sept- 


ember Il. 

August 12—Sousa’s Band at Willow Grove Park, 
Pa., to September 3. 

August 13—Kilties’ Band at Winona Lake, Ind., to 
August 18. 

September 3—Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,’’ Ocean 


Grove, N. J 


September 17—Sousa's Band at Pittsburg, Pa.. to 
September 22. 





MINNEAPOLIS BAND CONCERTS. 


Liberati and His Corps of Players Draw 
Large and Well-Pleased Audiences. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Aug. 13.—Signor Liberati 

and his band opened another week’s en- 
gagement at the Lake Harriet pavilion 
yesterday. Two concerts were given, the 
programmes presented being designed to 
please all tastes. 

The band is a capable organization and 
gave a good account of itself in such num- 
bers as Rossini’s “Semiramide” overture 
in the afternoon, and Giordano’s “André 
Chenier,” the overture to Weber's 
“Oberon” and the ballet music from Deli- 
bes’s “Cappelia” in the evening. The 
Misses Klarer and Wegner and the Messrs. 
Pezzetti and de Luchi gave quartettes from 


Flotow’s “Martha” and Verdi’s “Ernani” 
in pleasing style, and the Messrs. Gian- 
none and Chiaffarelli contributed well 


rendered solos for the euphonium and clar- 
inet, respectively. 
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Send for catalogues and price lists to 


The Sterling Co., Derby, Conn. 


The Simplex Piano Player 


lts artistic possibilities are peculiar 
owing to a different principle in con- 
struction which makes it easier to play 
and more durable. 

Eames, Calvé, De Reszke and other 
great artists have given it the highest 
endorsement. 


SIMPLEX PIANO PLAYER GO. 
Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


Bernard Shaw’s Opinion of Bayreuth 


In “The Perfect Wagnerite”’ George 
Bernard Shaw follows his witty exposition 
of Wagner’s tetralogy, “The Nibelungen 
Ring,” with a few remarks on Bayreuth, 
which are written in the brilliant Irishman’s 
characteristic style: 

“When the Bayreuth Festival Playhouse 
was at last completed, and opened in 1876 
with the first performance of ‘The Ring,’ 
European society was compelled to admit 
that Wagner was ‘a success.’ Royal per- 
sonages, detesting his music, sat out the 
performances in the row of boxes set apart 


for princes. They all complimented him 
on the astonishing ‘push’ with which, in 
the teeth of all obstacles, he had turned 


a fabulous and visionary project into a 
concrete commercial reality, patronized by 
the public at a pound a head. It is as well 
to know that these congratulations had no 
other effect upon Wagner than to open his 
eyes to the fact that the Bayreuth experi- 
ment, as an attempt to evade the ordinary 
social and commercial conditions of theat- 
rical enterprise, was a failure. The pre- 
cautions taken to keep the seats out of the 
hands of the frivolous public and in the 
hands of earnest disciples, banded to- 
gether in litthe Wagner societies throughout 
Europe, had ended in their forestalling by 
ticket speculators and their sale to just the 
sort of idle novelty-hunting tourists against 
whom the temple was to have been strictly 
closed. The money, supposed to be con- 
tributed by the faithful, was begged by 
energetic subscription-hunting ladies from 
people who must have had the most gro- 
tesque misconceptions of the composer's 
aims—among others, the Khedive of Egypt 
and the Sultan of Turkey! The only change 
that has occurred since then is that sub- 
scriptions are no longer needed; for the 
Festival Playhouse apparently pays its own 


way now, and is commercially on the same 
footing as any other theatre. The only 
qualification required from the visitor is 
money. 

“Those who go to Bayreuth never re- 


pent it, although the performances there 
are often far from delectable. The sing- 
ing is sometimes tolerable, and sometimes 


abominable. Some of the singers are mere 
animated beer casks, too lazy and conceited 
to practise the self-control and physical 
training that is expected as a matter of 
course from an acrobat, a jockey or a pugi- 
list. The women’s dresses are prudish and 
absurd. It is true that Kundry no longer 
wears an early Victorian ball dress with 
‘ruchings,’ and that Freta has been provided 
with a quaintly modish copy of the 
flowered gown of Spring in Botticelli’s 
famous picture; but the mailclad Bryn- 
hild still climbs the mountains with her 
legs carefully hidden in a long white skirt, 
and looks so exactly like Mrs. Leo Hunter 
as Minerva that it is quite impossible to 
feel a ray of illusion whilst looking at her. 
The ideal of womanly beauty aimed at 
reminds Englishmen of the barmaids of the 
seventies, when the craze for golden hair 
was at its worst. Further, whilst Wagner's 
stage directions are sometimes disregarded 
as unintelligently as at Covent Garden, 
an intolerably old-fashioned tradition of 
half rhetorical, half historical-pictorial at 


titude and gesture prevails. The most 
striking moments of the drama are con 
ceived as tableaux vivants with posed 


models, instead of as passages of action, 
motion and life. 

‘I need hardly add that the supernatural 
powers of control attributed by credulous 
pilgrims to Madame Wagner do not exist. 
Prima donnas and tenors are as unmanage- 
able at Bayreuth as anywhere else. Casts 
are capriciously changed; stage business is 
insufficiently rehearsed; the public are com- 
pelled to listen to a Brynhild or Siegfried 
of fifty when they have carefully arranged 


to see one of twenty-five, much as in any 
ordinary opera house. Even the con- 
ductors upset the arrangements occasion- 


ally. On the other hand, if we leave the 
vagaries of the stars out of account, we 
may safely expect always that in thorough- 
ness of preparation of the chief work of 
the season, in strenuous artistic preten- 
tiousness, in pious conviction that the work 
is of such enormous importance as to be 
worth doing well at all costs, the Bayreuth 
performances well deserve their reputa 
tion. 


Criticizes American Awhwardness 


The Boston “Herald,” speaking of some 
recent sharp sayings of a famous Paris 
teacher, says: 

Unfortunately for American pride, Mme. 


Marchesi’s ridicule of the manners of her 
\merican pupils when they come to her 
is not without cause. They are, as a rule, 
self-conscious and awkward or fresh and 
thoughtless. This may also be said of near 
ly all American young singers, and of 
many who are older; for, of course, there 
are no old sopranos or altos. How many 
young women who appeared in concert last 
season in Boston saluted the audience with 
graceful dignity, or acknowledged applause 
with any grace? The great majority nod 


ded carelessly when they came on_ the 
stage, or if they saw a friend sitting near, 
smiled at her. Some came on swinging 
their arms as though they were walking 
across fields. Some gave an unconscious 
CHILDREN’S RECITAL. 
Mrs. Gould’s Pupils’ Delight Their 
Ithaca Friends. 

IrHaca, N. Y., Aug. 14.—When a chil 
dren’s recital is good, it is very, very 
good, but when it is bad, it is— One 
of the former kind was given by the 
younger piano pupils of Mrs. George H 
Gould, at her home in this city recently 
Selections by Haydn, Mozart, Chaminade, 
A. G. Salmon, Kuhlau, Schumann, Men 


delssohn, Godard, Moskowski and Gurlitt 
were given by Beatrice Miller, Osmun Fos 
ter, Lawrence Dick, Gladys Brown, Ger- 
trude Meeks and Enola Foster. The little 
people showed ability and careful training 
in every detail. 





Mme. Sembrich on ‘‘ Salume.’’ 

Mrs. Sembrich is cited as saying about 
Strauss’s “Salome” 

“There are more 
orchestra playing as loud 
through this volume of 
must speak or declaim as loud as their 
lungs will let them. One cannot call it 
singing, for Strauss gives them no chance 
to do that. I assure you that Wagner is a 
perfect Bellini when compared’ with 
Strauss.” 


than one hundred in the 
as they can, and 
tone the singers 
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Miss Lewis as the “tough 
girl.” It may also be said that certain fe- 
male pianistes were singularly ungraceful 
in their entrance. 

It is a pity that teachers in Boston do not 
pay more attention to the stage deportment 
of their pupils. We were obliged last sea 
son in the discharge of duty to attend three 
or four concerts and a few operatic exhibi 
tions given by pupils. How few were the 
young women who bore themselves with 
any ease or dignity, who walked, stood 
bowed with grace or composure! We re 
member only one who was really at home 
on the platform, and she had been for 
a season or two seasons in a comic opera 
company. 


imitation of 


As for the general behavior of Amer 
ican pupils toward older women, Mme. 
Marchesi’s remarks are of general applica- 


tion to young women who are 
In society. 


MUSIC REVIVAL PLANNED. 


Choral Work to be The Feature of 
Cincinnati Teachers’ Institute. 
CINCINNATI, O., 
ent of Schools Dyer 
programme of the 
Institute, 
ward High School, 


conspicuous 


Aug. 14.—Superintend- 
has the 
annual Cincinnati Teach 
held at Wood- 
September 4, 5, 6 and 
of all Cin- 
is compul- 


announced 


ers’ which will be 
attendance 
teachers 


at which the 
public 


7, and 
cinnati school 
sory. 

The music 
nature of 


of the institute will be in the 
revival. Many years ago in- 
stitutes were characterized by choral sing 
ing, and it is the intention of Musical Di 
rector Aiken, of the public schools, to at- 
tempt to train all the teachers, many of 
whom are May festival choristers, for a 
grand chorus. 
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19 
“THE KINGDOM”’ 


New Work by Sir Edward Elgar to be 
Produced in London in December. 
Aug. 13.—Sir Edward Elgar’s 
oratorio, which will be heard at the 
next Birmingham Festival will receive its 
first performance. in Central London on 
December 10. It is now announced that it 
is only Part I of a complete work to be 

called “The Kingdom.” 

The London Choral Society, which will 
produce it here, has also arranged to give 
in the course of next season Enrico Bossi's 
sacred cantata, “Paradise Lost,” and to re 
peat Brahm’s “Requiem” and Saint-Saéns’s 
“Samson et Dalila,” which they gave last 
season. At a fifth concert one or two of 
the most successful of this year’s festival 
novelties will probably be introduced. 
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The Piano by Which all others are 
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HERE is always one by which the rest are 
measured. In the Piano world, that one is 
the EVERETT. Ask piano makers where the 
advance has been in this art; ask profes- 
sional pianists which piano they would prefer to 


x Mason Hamlin 
PIANO 


during the musfcal season of 1905-06 has been played in the principal cities of the United States from 


BostontoSan Francisco, in Recital. before the Musica’ Clubs, jeading Musica! Organizations, and all 

the great Orchestras, by the greatest Pianists. among whom may be named the following: 

HAROLD BAUER EMIL PAUR play; ask the vocalist which piano best sustains 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Wilhelm Gericke, i . ‘hee 
Conductor. Pittsburg Orchestra. «mil Paur. Pittsburg Orchestra. the voice 4 ask the acoustician which piano pos- 


Conductor Indianapolis Orchestra. Hans 
Schneider. Conductor. New York Philharmo 
nic Orchestra, Fritz Steinbach Conductor. 
Kneis Quartet. 
RUDOLPH GANZ 


Chicago Orchestra. Frederick Stock. Con- 
ductor. Boston Symphony Orchestra. Wilhelm 
Gericke. Conductor. New York Symphony 


HEINRICH GEBHARD 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Wilhelm 
Gericke Conductor Kneisel Quartet. 
VINCENT D'INDY 
Kneisel Quartet. Longy Club 
EDITH THOMPSON 
Kneisel Quartet. 


sesses the best scale, and that piano tone which 
most commends itself to him; ask the best 
dealers which is the first choice today among 





Orchestra. Felix Weingartuer, Conductor. ANTOINETTE SZUMOWSKA 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Fritz Scheel. Con- 


amateur musicians and those influential people 


el ae, ; Boston Symphony Orchestra, Wilhelm 
ductor. Kneise! Quartet. Gericke. Conductor. New Haven Orchestra, 
ALFRED DEVOTO Horatio W. Parker, Conductor. Chicago who desire only the best in their homes—and 
Boston Orchestral Club, Georges Longy. Orchestra, Frederick Stock, Conductor. Adam- 
Conductor. Longy Club. owski Trio. 


the answer to each question is the same: 
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